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“BIT OF COQUETRY.” 





BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Mary Kempron’s quilting-party was the mer-; sick. She wished to leave the house, to go home 


} 
tiest one which the village of N——— had known } 
in many years. The quilt was rolled up by the | 

2 


and weep; but how could she? 
heart to take George Keddington away from Mary, 


She had not the 


nimblest needles in the county, the fairest hands} whose gay society he appeared to love so well, nor 
shook it when it was finished, the brightest, pret- ; could she demean herself so much as to betray 


tiest faces beamed about it, and the gay laughter } 
with which the work was enlivened swelled from 
the happiest hearts. 

And the evening opened with the brightest } 
suspices. After tea, the gay gallants of N—— } 
came in with ruddy faces—for the night was cold; } 
and then the dancing commenced. Dan Simonds } 
was there with his fiddle, which he played with } 
energy and skill, relieved occasionally by Percival 
Gilbert, of the melodious flute; and joyously did 
dancing feet and dancing hearts keep time to the } 
music. 4 

It was nine o’clock. Percival was blowing out 
“Money Musk.” But Percival wasill-natured now } 
—Percival, the accepted suitor of Mary Kempton, } 
had never played with such rage and impatience } 
before. 

For, alas! Mary was a coquette, and her great } 
delight was in new conquests, and in the jealousy } 
of her true Percival. Long had the young man 
borne her caprices—but now, when he saw her 
enjoying ‘‘a little bit of coquetry” with tall George 
Keddington, of the handsome whiskers and brown 
eyes, his heart could endure no more. 

And there was the gentle, warm-hearted, blue- 
eyed Lizzie Loring, too, who loved him of the 
whiskers with an entire affection, and whose heart 
he was breaking with his cruel conduct. Lizzie 
was a lovely, amiable girl—not envious by nature 
—but in view of her lover’s caprice she could not 
but be jealous, and every look his brilliant eyes 
shed upon the joyous coquette, fell blightingly 
upon her own fond heart—until she, like Percival 
Gilbert, felt that she could endure no more. 

Oh, no! she could not! her heart was bursting; 
her temples throbbed; she was weary, faint and : 








her sufferings to them. 


Her eye fell upon Percival. There was a 


} sympathy and a meaning in the glances they 


exchanged. She drew near him, as he stood in 
the corner, disjointing his flute. They were old 
friends, and she said frankly— 

«Percival, my head aches violently. 
to go home.” 

Percival’s face brightened. 

‘*Lizzie,” said he, ‘I know why you wish to 
go home.” 

Lizzie blushed, and cast down her eyes sadly. 

“IT understand it all. But I am not going to 
see you home, unless you promise to grant me 
one favor.” 

“Oh, I will grant you anything possible or 


I wish 


proper!” 


‘‘Well! I will have my horse at the door in 
five minutes. You will be ready.” 

‘But the favor?” 

“Oh, I will name that Wednesday evening, at 
the ball.” 

He left the room, and the poor girl advanced 
to take leave of Mary Kempton. Both she and 
George were astonished, and tried to prevail on 
her to stay an hour longer. 

‘“‘Very well,” said George, coldly, “‘since you 
insist, I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
home.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Lizzie—“I—I did 
not like to take you away from your agreeable 
company—and I—I am going with Percival.” 

George changed color, and Mary Kempton bit 
her lip, while Lizzie—the little coward—trembled 
like a leaf. 

“Oh, indeed! you are very considerate!” said 
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, 
George, satirically. ‘I hope your headache will ; he expected, as a matter of course, that she 
be better!” would dance first with him. 


Her heart at that moment was beating. 

‘¢ He does not care!” thought she. 

. But after her departure George was an altered 
person. His gaiety was gone—his devotion had 
likewise followed Lizzie’s example, and gone 
too. Could Lizzie have looked back and seen 
him then, she would not have been sobbing and 
sighing all that night, and bathing her pillow 
with tears. 

Wednesday evening came. The greatest ball 
of the season was to be given at the N—— Hotel. 
To the astonishment of everybody Percival Gil- 
bert went alone, and Mary Kempton went-with— 
her father! Percival was bent on having his re- 
venge. He scarcely noticed Mary, but watching 
eagerly for Lizzie, he hastened to speak with her 
the moment she appeared. 

“I have come to name the favor you have 
promised to grant,” said he. 

“Ah!” murmured Liazzie—‘‘I had forgotten.” 

**So soon!” 

«It is five days.” 

‘*And you and George are good friends again, 
I presume! You have forgiven him for flirting.” 

‘*Hush!” whispered Lizzie, crimsoning with 
confusion. ‘I never mentioned the subject to 
him, nor he to me. I do not wish to remember 
that night.” 

The poor girl was too willing to forget and 
forgive without uttering a reproech, if George 
would only flirt no more! 

‘But you remember your promise?” 

**Oh, yes!” 

‘Well, the favor I ask is, that you will dance 
with me to-night.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure!” cried Lizzie. 

‘* And with no one else?” 

Lizzie turned pale. 

‘Oh, you cannot mean that?” 

“But I do!” 

Percival was determined to be revenged on 
George as well as Mary! 

Lizzie remonstrated, prayed—almost refused, 
but Percival was firm. He would hold her to her 
promise. . 

‘But I came with George—and he will cer- 
tainly expect——”’ 

“You to consider his feelings more than he 
considers yours! Very well! All J expect is, 
that you fulfil your promise!” 

Proud and handsome was George Keddington 
as he approached Lizzie Loring, and complacently 
asked her hand for the first set. 

‘Thank you,” murmured Lizzie—‘‘I am en- 
gaged!” 

George looked at her in astonishment; for 
although nothing had been said on the subject, 





"? 


“Engaged!” he echoed, nervously pulling his 
handsome whiskers. ‘Oh, then I must hasten 
to find another partner!” he added, with affected 
carelessness. 

George approached Mary Kempton, lavished 
upon her one of his most killing smiles, and led 
her out to the great distress of Lizzie, who re- 
gretted now more bitterly than ever her promise 
to Percival. 

“At all events,” thought she, ‘I have only 
promised to dance with him, and with no one 
else; but I shall not be obliged to dance again 
to-night, and I will not.” 

But when the poor girl witnessed the gallant 
attentions of George Keddington to Mary Kemp- 
ton, her resentment was roused, she became des- 
perately jealous, and regret gave place to anger. 
Three times in succession she danced with Per- 
cival, refusing everybody else; and when the 
remorseful George, unable to endure such a state 
of affairs any longer, bent his pride enough to 
ask her hand for the fourth dance, she felt s 
bitter triumph in telling him she was engaged. 

‘For the cotillion, then?” suggested George. 

“TI am engaged for that.” 

‘Well, then, the country-dance!”’ 

‘*I am sorry to say I have promised Mr. Gil- 
bert,” murmured Lizzie. 

«¢ And the waltz!” exclaimed George, trembling 
with jealousy, impatience and anger—‘ Percival 
does not waltz.” 

‘‘Then J shall ask,” said Lizzie, firmly. 

George was too full of jealousy to speak. He 
pulled his whiskers furiously, and gnawed his 
lips with rage. He glared on Percival with all 
the fury of Othello aroused; and Percival smiled 
complacently. 

Mr. Keddington turned on his heel, smoothed 
his brow into an expression of frightful suavity, 
and with a sort of ferocious gravity, led out the 
belle of the ball—a cold, haughty beauty, who 
was not, however, quite so disagreeable to him as 
Mary Kempton had now become. 

Percival was delighted. He knew that both 
Mary and George were dying with jealousy, and 
he found his revenge sweet. Again he led out 
the loving Lizzie, while everybody declared that 
‘Mr. Gilbert had actually cut out Mr. Kedding- 
ton, and that Mr, Gilbert and Lizzie Loring would 
be a match!” Such exclusive attentions, in fact, 
were never seen in N——— before nor since. 

But I much doubt whether any one but Per- 
cival really enjoyed the game of cross-purposes 
he was playing. Both George and Mary were 
decidedly miserable, and Lizzie felt so many fears 
and misgivings, that she became in the end quite 
unhappy. George’s new fancy—his devotion to 
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the belle of the ball—troubled her unspeakably; } George helped his companion out and saw her 
and she took all his assumed gaiety for genuine { to the door. He felt certain that she would say 
mirth. Sick at heart, she declined dancing any something then besides the formal good night 
more; and now she hoped George would come } which fell coldly from her lips. How he longed 
and accompany her to the refreshment room, } to clasp her in his arms before they parted! but 
when all might be explained. But George was he was too proud to make the first advance 
apparently too much engaged with the belle of ; toward a reconciliation; and as she did not even 
the ball to think of her; and she was necessitated { ask him to call again, he went away angry, un- 
to accept the invitation of Mr. Gilbert. Mean- happy, and wounded in his love and in his pride. 
while, to Percival’s great delight, Mary Kempton Again Lizzie bathed her pillow in tears. She 
was flirting with half a dozen handsome gentle- ; felt that George had been cruel toward her, and 
wen indiscriminately. { she began to doubt his affection. For four days 

At length Mr. Keddington came to Lizzie, and { she was very wretched, as George never came 
vith a very cold and respectful bow, offered to ; near her, at times pride and indignation arose to 
see her home any time she wished to go. { her assistance, and she formed a resolution which 

“I wish to go now,” faltered Lizzie. ‘ astonished all her friends. 

“Indeed! I hardly expected you would be; For a long time, an aunt living in the city 
snxious to leave your pleasant company so soon ; of A——, had been urging Lizzie to spend the 
—but I am at your command.” winter with her in town. Her parents were 

His cutting words went sharply into her heart; | willing, and George’s society had alone detained 
but she did not trust herself to reply, except to , her; and now she declared her determination to 
thank him. ; go. Preparations for the journey were made with 

“I hope you have enjoyed yourself this even- ; secrecy and despatch, and on Monday morning 
ing,” said George, as he helped her into the ; she left N——. 
sleigh. The news spread through the village. It came 

“I have—very much,” replied Lizzie, feebly. { like a thunderbolt upon George Keddington. He 

“I thought you must with such an agreeable was plunged in despair. In his misery he has- 
companion! I congratulate you, Miss Loring, on ; tened to pour forth the vials of his wrath on the 


your conquest.” head of Mr. P. Gilbert. 
“George!” “Gone!” exclaimed Percival, turning pale. 
“It is an unhappy thing for Mary Kempton— ; “If you alone were the sufferer I wouldn’t care 
that is all.” —but you have made her unhappy.” 


“Mary Kempton has no right tocomplain! If; George immediately set up a furious self-de- 
she has lost Mr. Gilbert, she can blame no one ; fence, and threw all the blame on Percival. 
but herself.” " ‘I am willing to acknowledge my share,” said 

“Ah—she has really lost him, then!” Mr. Gilbert. ‘I am to blame for carrying my 

“TI did not say that—although she deserves to { revenge too far.” 
lose him. A person cannot bear too much neglect} ‘Your ‘revenge!’” muttered George. 

—and Mary did treat him shamefully. He ought ‘“*Yes—my revenge. Exasperated by your 
to dislike her.” heartless flirtation with Mary Kempton, at her 

“So he ought!” said George, significantly. ‘I } quilting-party, I extorted a promise from Lizzie 
know if any young lady who had once given me | —whose heart you had almost broken—to grant 
encouragement, should afterward flirt as I have }me a favor I should name at the ball. This 
seen some flirt to-night—hem! I don’t know j Saver was to dance with me, and none but me, 
what I should do. One thing is certain, I should ; that night!” 
not care enough for her to hang myself on her; ‘‘Ah!” 
account.”’ “She entreated me to release her from her 

Lizzie was seldom angry; but she was angry { promise, but I was bent on my revenge. I did 
then. She could have borne reproaches—anger | not mean that the blow should fall on her, but 
—coldness—anything but sarcasm. A moment { you, for you deserved it. She loves you, and is 
before she was ready to forgive anything, and to { as innocent of evil as a lamb.” 
ask to be forgiven—but now she was strengthened } ‘Why didn’t I know this before?” muttered 
in her just resentment, and—she made no reply! | George. ‘‘ What a wretch I have been!” 

They rode on in silence—George anxiously { That night he set out for A——. He could 
Waiting for her to renew the conversation, hoping ; not rest until he had seen Lizzie, and prayed her 
in his pride that she would ask an explanation } to forgive him, on his solemn promise to flirt no 
or offer to make one; and bitterly regretting his ; more. What passed at the interview I cannot 
last words. say; but it must have been satisfactory, for 

The sleigh drew up before Mr. Loring’s house. ! George never afterward appeared to care for 
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any but Lizzie, nor she for any but him; there; sketch with two weddings instead of one, if | 
were no more flirtations, no more quarrels, no ; could do so conveniently and tell the truth. The 
more making each other unhappy—no more—} fact is, Mr. Gilbert and Miss Kempton never 
anything to speak. of, in fact, but a wedding, } made up their quarrel. He had seen enough of 
which took place the following spring, when he coquetry, he said; and she, to spite him, flirted 
of the black whiskers made her of the tender} more desperately than ever; and now he has 
blue eyes his wife. } grown to be a woman-hating bachelor, and she 
I would very gladly have finished this little‘ a vain and worldly—oup map! 


MEETING WITH GOD. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN, 





Wuewn few my years I longed to see 
The paths Immanuel trod, 

That wound among the pleasant hills 
Whereon he talked with God; 

Forever, to my spirit’s eye, 

It seemed that Heaven must near them lie. 


Knew they, amid their cottage fare, 
They had the great Shekinah there? 


I wished to see the garden shade, 
The olive trees and valley dim, 
The very spot where Jesus prayed 
I wished to see and talk with Him— 
But not the place most sanctified, 
The Calvary whereon He died. 
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To view the lofty cedar trees, 
The Terebinth and Balsamine; 
To mark, where, ’mong the grassy leas, 
Tie Kedron’s rivulet shone between; 
And Mavy’s home at Bethany— 
There most I ever longed to be. 
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Now years have gone, and I have trod 
Far other ground than Judah’s hills, 
And I have found, and talked, with God, 

Yet not beside her pleasant rills, 
For still He loves all humble fare 
Wherein a waiting heart is there. 


I wondered how our Saviour seemed, 

And where He sat as day declined; 
Perhaps with Lazarus at his door 

While the leaves whispered in the wind; 
And Martha from her garden-bed 
Would haste the evening meal to spread. 


He leans above the couch of Death, 
He comes wherein the spirit pleads, 
Walks with us in our daily path 
In shadow, or in light, that leads; 
Sits with us ’mid the evening cheer, 
And at the morning meal is near. 


And Mary at the Master’s feet, 
Leaning to catch each kindly smile, 
Her lowly heart’s, now quickening, beat, 
Stayed by a starting tear the while. 
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REST. 





BY JANE GAY. 





But, dear sister, never more 
Toil shall hang its beaded jewel 
On thy brow—or care trace o’er 
Dusky lines with fingers cruel; 
Rest, fair sister, rest! 


Rest thee, gentle sister, rest! 
Safe repose thy wearied form 
In the warm earth’s sheltering breast, 
Far beneath the cloud and storm! 
Softly they have planted flowers 
On the roof of thine abode, 
There in Summer’s dewy hours 
Fair young lily-buds have glowed; 
Rest, sweet sister, rest! 


Fear not thou wilt sleep too long, 

Music soon shall break thy slumbers, 
There will burst an angel song 

And arouse thee with its numbers! 
Reveille! thy sleep is done; 

Lay thy grave-soiled garments by; 
Soft as king’s, the Spring robe, spun 

For thine Immortality! 

Rest, dear sister, rest! 


They who joined thine infant plays, 
Brothers—sisters—far and wide 

Labor on the world’s highways, 
Wrestling with its human tide! 
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: | A VISION 
AMONG THE RUINS OF UXMAL. 


Wuey travelling through the province of Yuca- 
tan, we visited the ruins of Uxmal, which con- 
sisted of a great number of edifices scattered 
over a wide plain. The great Tiocalli of Uxmal 
is a lofty pyramid with an exterior coating of 
stone-work. 

We ascended on the eastern side by a flight of 
one hundred steps, each a foot in height. This 
temple contained three chambers, and on the 
front was a platform beautifully sculptured. It 
is supposed that sacrifices were performed here. 

Overcome with fatigue, I sat down on a heap 
of stone overgrown with grass, and began to 
ponder on the mystery that hung over the stu- 
pendous relics of the past. My companions wan- 
dered off in search of new wonders, and I was 
left alone, surrounded by the mementoes of the 
dead. Being naturally a little superstitious, and 
inclined to believe in the supernatural, my fancy 
began to fill the spacious chambers with shades 
of the dead, and the death-like silence gradually 
became very oppressive. When the soft breeze 
came stealing through the clinging vines, and 
creeping through the thick-leafed shrubs, I could 
almost fancy it was the whisper of departed 
spirits trying to gratify my eager curiosity, and 
dispel the gloom that enshrouded the history of 
the past. 

At last the whispered voices grew more dis- 


; tinct—the dim shadows of human forms became 
§ visible, until the lofty pyramid was thronged by 
a strange people, and the murmur of an unknown 
language came softly on my ear. 

Lofty men were standing before the altar on 
which a fire was burning, and the golden dishes 
of incense were burning on either side of the 
altar. A vast multitude were assembled at the 
foot of the pyramid, looking eagerly upward. 
Near at hand the temple of Sun reared its lofty 
domes and glittering spires; and now from out 
its spacious portal came a band of armed men, 
escorting a delicate maiden to the pyramid. They 
conducted her up the steps—through the cham- 
bers, and at last appeared on the platform in view 
of the vast multitude. 

The priest removed her veil, and there she 
stood, the fairest maiden in all the kingdom. 
Her large black eyes were turned in agonizing 
$ pleading on the priest—her full red lips quivered 
with despair. They laid the victim on the altar 
—the knife was raised and descended in the 
quivering breast of the maiden, and her long, 
‘ piercing shriek awoke me from the slumber into 
; which I had fallen. There I was on the plat- 
form, the same death-like silence resting on every 
object, and the golden rays of the setting sun 
darting in through the crevices of the mighty 
ruins. 3. 
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BY GRACE NORMAN. 





Bz still, my heart! it is the hour 
When daylight deepens into night, 

When lingeringly the sun retires, 
And shadows flit before the sight. 

When heart communeth unto heart, 
And visions of our loved appear, 

While voices from the spirit land 
Fall soothingly upon the ear. 


It is the hour when mem’ry draws 
Aside the curtain of the past; 
And buried joys again appear 
That were, alas! too bright to last. 


It opes again the fount of leaves, 

That long repress’d, gush forth as rain, 
And to the weary captive brings 

Some old familiar household strain. 


Be still, my heart! and let thy thoughts 
Ascend on angel wings to Heaven, 
That in this holy silent hour, 
Some answering token may be given. 
Oh! pray that when thy sun goes down, 
And thou with earthly joys must part, 
There may be sent to cheer the gloom, 
The calm sweet twilight of the heart. 








DORA ATHERTON; 
OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 





(Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U.S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76. 


Wuen Dora found herself alone in her cell, 
she looked around on the bare walls and rude 
furniture, and listening to the retreating foot- 
steps of the turnkey as they died away down the 
corridor, felt as if she had never before known 
what it was to be friendless and desolate. 

All that she had yet suffered appeared slight, 
indeed, to what she now endured. Her desertion 
by Paul; the death of her father; that terrible 
morning when she thought herself on the point 
of starvation: each and every one of these had 
been attended by mitigating circumstances. When 
her lover broke his troth she had still her parent 
to love. When her father died she had friends to 
comfort her. When she believed herself about 
to perish for want, she was cheered by the pros- 
pect of rejoining her parent in heaven, leaving 
on earth an unsullied name. But now obloquy, 
with all its relentlessness, had made her its prey. 
The most degraded being that walked the streets, 
was less shunned than the detested murderess. 
Remembering the looks of idle curiosity or horror, 
the words of insult or condemnation which had 
followed her ever since her arrest, she cowered 
shuddering on the iron bedstead, burying her 
head in her hands, as if to shut out the hateful 
sights and sounds. 

What to her was it that she was innocent? Of 
all that dense crowd, who had followed her to 
the magistrate’s office, not one but believed her 
guilty. In the whole mighty city, with its half 
million of inhabitants, but a single person had 
sufficient confidence in her rectitude to maintain 
that, in spite of appearances, she was free from 
blood. The rest would be as ready to hoot around 
her gallows and mock at her name when dead, 
as if she had been, in reality, the criminal they 
thought her. 

She groaned as she thus reflected. What con- 
solation, she thought, it would have been to her, 
in that hour,if Mrs. Harper had been there, to 
lay her head on her bosom, to kiss her brow, and 
to soothe her by words of compassion and hope. 
Few know how dear sympathy is until deprived 
of it. If we lose a parent, a husband, a child, a 


sister, or other connexions, we have dear friends 
to share our tears and lesson our sorrow by 
partaking of it. If slander assails our name, 
connexions gather about us, like a phalanx, to 
shield us from the bitter words. But Dora, in 
this hour of her trial, separated from her only 
‘friend, and locked up in that cold and comfort- 
less cell, felt that she was utterly and hopelessly 
alone, with no one to defend her from obloquy, 
or sympathize with her almost breaking heart. 

She could not even pray. For a time she 
seemed to forget that there was a God of mercy. 
It was as if she had been delivered over to the 
power of the Evil One, without prospect of succor. 

For hours she lay writhing in this mental 
agony. If she sat up, endeavoriug to be calm, 
the cheerless walls would recall all her desola- 
tion, and again her frame would be convulsed 
by sobs. Meantime, the night without had be- 
come cloudy and tempestuous. The wind howled 
around the massive prison, the rain drove in 
gusts against the walls; and Dora, at these lonely 
sounds, shivered and sobbed afresh. 

We have said that she felt deserted by heaven 
itself. Not that she reproached God; the tempter 
had not dared yet to suggest that: but she ex- 
perienced a sensation as if forgotten by the 
Almighty, an utter abandonment, heart-breaking 
and appalling. 

At last, however, a voice within her seemed to 
whisper: ‘‘ What justice is there in a Creator who 
can let you suffer thus? Curse him and die!” 

She started to her feet, horrified, looking around 
as if almost expecting to behold the Evil One in 
person. Shocked at the awful gulf of blasphemy, 
to the brink of which she had been insensibly led, 
she now became conscious how she had over- 
looked, the whole night, the only One who could 
assist her in this extremity. She felt that in her 
dumb despair she had forgotten God, and that 
God in return had forgotten her. 

She sank unconsciously to her knees. As un- 
sciously too, she prayed, using the words of the 
Litany, that most wonderful of all human com- 





positions, which, in its comprehensive and perfect 
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applicability to every woe of mankind, seems as ; with their blood, from Stephen down; broken- 
if the work of inspiration. ‘hearted wives and mothers, who, through the 
“That it may please thee,” she exclaimed, in ‘ perfidy or neglect of husbands or sons, had suf- 
an agony of petition, raising her clasped hands | fered life-long agonies more terrible than faggot 
to heaven, ‘‘to show Thy pity upon all prisoners Lor cord;—these did not look on her rapture as 
and captives: to defend and provide for the father- { extravagant, but smiling in approval, took up the 
less children, and all that are desolate and op- ‘ self-same song and circled it through Paradise. 
pressed.” She sang on, first one rapturous strain, and then 
Oh! what sudden joy flooded her soul at these } another, till prisoner after prisoner, in neighbor- 
words. How the cell, but lately so cold and dark, { ing cells, woke by the strange sounds, lay won- 
seemed to glow with light and warmth from that dering and fascinated. The matron of the female 
instant. Her entire nature was transformed, as ! ward, herself a mother in the church, started 
it were. In proportion to the depth of her past ‘ from her sleep, and listening exclaimed :—“ Have 
despair was the bliss of her present rapture. The ‘ Paul and Silas come back to earth, and do I, un- 





effulgence of heaven, the smiles of angels, words | awares, entertain saints?” 


of comfort from the Saviour himself, seemed to ' 
stream in on her spirit till, in an ecstasy in- { witness a scene like that. 


describable, she clasped her hands and cried, 
‘blessed be God!” 


The cheerless walls; the hard, cold floor; the ‘ 


Never again, perhaps, will those frowning walls 
Never more will they 
echo, alas! strains so akin to heaven. 

Soothed finally to comparative calm, by the 
holy words she sang, Dora insensibly sank into 


tempest without; the ignominy surrounding her ' slumber, leaving prisoners and matron listening 
name; and her almost utter friendlessness:— : still for the celestial harmony, and sighing when 


these passed from her perception; and she was 


sensible only of being sustained by the sympathy 


of Him who had suffered more than even she } 


it came not. 
She awoke refreshed and cheered. The con- 
sciousness of innocence—let what might happen 


could suffer, and who now stopped from a throne was, she now felt, an all-sufficient support. 


of glory to console her. 


''The world might say of her as it pleased: God 


Such condescension, such pity, such love, and { was at least her friend. 


for one so ungrateful, oh! how it melted her soul. 
Hymns, which she had sung often in the village 
church, and which had even then filled her with 
transport, rose up to her memory now with a 
meaning deeper than she had ever before expe- 
rienced. Involuntarily she began to sing. She 
understood now how martyrs, in the midst of 
flames, could smile and cry hosanna. She sang 
“Jesus can make a dying bed 
As soft as downy pillows are. 
When on his breast I lay my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 

What was death to her now? What was public 
shame? What was even the scaffold and the hoot- 
ing crowd? Beyond these temporary sufferings 
there was an Eternity of bliss, and He who died 
for her waited there in person to welcome her 
home. . It was only passing the dark river, and 
then happiness and heaven forevermore. 

Oh! reader, if ever, like her, you are ‘‘deso- 
late and oppressed,” ‘‘a prisoner and a captive,” 
God grant you may have a similar support, 
Smile not at her ecstasy as extravagant. Those 
only who have suffered as she suffered can un- 
derstand the rapture of being assured that they 
have still one friend left, and that he is not only 
the crucified Redeemer, but the All- Powerful God. 

Extravagant! Why, the saints in heaven re- 
joiced with her. Millions of beatified souls who 
had endured mighty woes, of body or of soul on 
earth; martyrs who had sealed the testimony 





At the earliest hour consistent with the prison 
regulations, Mrs. Harper made her appearance; 
and if there had lingered in Dora any remnant 
of her last night’s despair, the words of the land- 
lady would have removed them. 

“Be of good heart, darling,” said the kind 
old creature. ‘You know God tries his chosen 
people as by fire; and the fiercer the flame the 
purer the fine gold comes out. Many and sore 
have been your sorrows, and terrible indeed is 
this last extremity; but they all show the loving 
kindness of your heavenly Father, who thus per- 
fects you for his work here and for immortal 
bliss hereafter. Do not doubt, for an instant, 
that you will come off conqueror! He who saved 
Peter, when the waters sank under the apostle, 
will extend his arm for you. Weep not,” she 
continued, ‘*but rather rejoice at your trials, for 
they prove that you are, in very truth, one of 
God’s own elect.” 

And Dora, excited by seeing her friend, wept 
glad tears on Mrs. Harper’s bosom, and narrated 
the mental conflict of the night before. 

** Appollyon,” said the landlady, as if thinking 
aloud, ‘‘Appollyon in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death! You have had a sore conflict, dearest 
—fought, like Christian’s, in the darkness and 
alone—but, praised be God, like his it has ended 
victoriously. So will it be with all your other 
perils. Having surmounted the greatest—the 
temptation of that old dragon, Satan—think you 
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that the Lord will permit you to be borne down; ‘TI dreaded.as much,” said Dora; then, after 
by lesser ones! Never, never. All this sorrow } a pause, she added, ‘‘God’s will be done!” 
is for your good. The landlady hastened to speak. 

‘¢ But I do not share his fears,” she said. ‘I 
| wil swear positively to my belief that James 
> killed the young man, by accident.” 

In this strain the good landlady continued, for; Dora shook her head. 
some time, to converse: and then, finding Dora ; ‘‘T am not much of a lawyer,” she said, smiling 
more composed, began to discuss the approaching ; faintly, ‘but I know enough of courts of justice, 
examination. } to be satisfied that such evidence will have no 
‘I have been to see a lawyer,” she said, ‘I ; weight with a jury, even if the judge should allow 
went last night. He tells me that you will be} it to be given, which I doubt. I must tell my 
committed for the murder of course; but that, if; own story, and if that does not convince them, 
we can find Mr. Butler before the trial comes on, heaven must interpose.”” 
you will not even be arraigned. He asked me; Mrs, Harper, in spite of her opinion to the 
whether I thought James would come forward } contrary, had feared, more than once, that the 
and acknowledge the deed, supposing he com- attorney might be right; and these words of Dora 
mitted it, which, from what we both know, is } convinced her unwillingly that she had hoped 
almost certain. I told him I believed that Mr. } without foundation. Her face elongated itself 
Butler, if he knew of your arrest, would travel ; and she sighed profoundly. 
night and day to rescue you.” ‘TI cannot comfort you now,” said Dora. ‘Let 
Dora had inclined to believe this herself, and it ; us trust that Mr. Butler will return. Like your- 
had been her chief consolation; but many doubts } self I feel an assurance that all will yet go well, 
had arisen nevertheless. To find Mrs. Harper, } though as yet we cannot see how.” 
who knew Butler so much better than herself, Mrs. Harper eagerly seized her hand. 
express entire confidence on the subject, cheered “You are a saint, darling,” she said, enthu- 
her indescribably. She answered, ; siastically. ‘To think of you cheering me up, 
‘Bless you for those words, I had doubts } when it is I that should be the comforter. Yes! 
occasionally, I must acknowledge, as to his re-} we will find James,” and she added with empha- 


5 





Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 





turn. This being arraigned for murder is such ; sis, ‘‘we must, we will find him.” 


a terrible thing.” And she shuddered: adding ; 


almost immediately, ‘‘but we are not certain Mr. 


he can do nothing for us.” She spoke tremu- 
lously and looked at Mrs. Harper. 
The good landlady quickly replied, 





‘‘What did the lawyer advise in regard to the 


} search?” said Dora, after a pause. 
Butler killed Mr. Thomaston, and if he did not, 


‘‘He said, as we did not know where James 
was, we must advertise in all the principal cities, 
and even in the country papers. That was our 


; only hope, were his words.” 
**T am as certain James killed the young man} 


‘*But this will cost a great deal of money,” 


as that I live. If I wanted any other proof, his} said Dora, in a tone of alarm. 


manner, when he parted from me, would convince 


‘* And what if it does?” answered the landlady, 


me. I am satisfied, however, that the death of } smiling proudly. ‘We will find a way to pay for 
Mr. Thomaston was not intended, but has been, } all.” 


in some way, the result of accident. James, 
aware how facts might be tortured against him, 
has gone off at once; but he little imagined you, 
or any one would fall under suspicion, otherwise 
he would never have taken to flight. Oh! I know 
him well. An honester or braver spirit never 
was, even while he remained an infidel. The 
horror of the accident must have deprived him, 
moreover, of a portion of his presence of mind, 
or he would have staid and confronted danger, 
telling the simple truth and leaving the rest to 
God.” 

Dora, wishing to know the worst, said, in reply, 

‘*What does the lawyer think of my case in the 
event of Mr. Butler not being found?” 

‘IT will be frank,” answered Mrs. Harper, ‘‘ for 





Dora flung her arms around the neck of Mrs. 
Harper. 

“‘Oh! my best friend—my more than mother,” 
she cried, kissing her. ‘‘How, how can I ever 
repay you?” 

‘* By not saying a word about it,” replied the 
warm-hearted creature, returning the embrace 
fondly. 

Suddenly Dora withdrew from the neck of Mrs. 
Harper, and shaking her head sorrowfully, said, 

‘But I forget myself. This must not be. Not 
even to save myself from an ignominious death 
will I impoverish you.” 

The landlady colored, 

‘“‘Now you make me angry, Dora,” she said. 
‘“‘This is foolish pride on your part. Besides 


I see you are braye-hearted: he says that you } you will not impoverish me,” she went on hastily 


will be tried, and, he fears, convicted.” 


to say, as Dora continued to shake her head in 
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the negative. ‘I own the house I live in—you 
never knew that, perhaps, before—and I have a 
little besides carefully laid up.” 

“TI know something of the expenses of the 


; result of any belief in an acquittal, than of an 
entire confidence in God’s goodness, happen what 
will. Nay, do not weep,” she said, for Mrs. Har- 
per began to sob wildly. ‘Perhaps this confi- 


law,” said Dora, firmly, ‘for I have heard my } dence is, without my being aware of it, given 
father, who suffered by them, describe what they ‘me by God, because He, who foresees all things, 
were: and I know, dear Mrs. Harper, that this | knows that I will escape this terrible pit-fall. 
paying a lawyer, and you have selected the most } But, in the event of my conviction—I speak now 


expensive——” 

“The best, the best of course,” hastily inter- 
rupted her friend. 

‘* The best, and, therefore, the most expensive,” 
continued Dora. ‘I know, I say, that paying 
him, and discharging the bills for this extensive 
advertising, with other necessary costs, will eat 
up your little fortune, the sole support of your 
old age. Confess this now! You are as well 
aware of it as I am,” she continued, seeing that 
Mrs. Harper could not meet her eye. ‘Now, 
my dearest, dearest friend,” and Dora clasped 
the landlady’s hand, *“‘don’t deceive me—don’t 
keep back the truth even to save my life—lI ad- 
jure you in God’s name.” 

The only answer of Mrs. Harper, for some time, 
was a burst of tears. At last she spoke. 

“Since you charge me so solemnly,” she said, 
“T will confess that you are right. It will take, 
perhaps, all I am worth. But what of that?” 
And she spoke eagerly. ‘I have neither kith 
nor kin—neither chick nor child—to leave my 
little savings to; and I am sure I should never 
forgive myself if I did not spend them to the last 
penny, were it necessary, to save an innocent life, 
and that life yours.” 

“ And if I accept this, what will become of you, 
in your old age?” 

‘As long as I am able, we will live and work 
together; and when I grow too old to labor, you 
will support me. We shall get on bravely, be- 
lieve me,” she said, hopefully. 

«But what—what if I am convicted?” asked 
Dora. She spoke the words with difficulty, and 
her face was ashy pale. 

Mrs. Harper looked at her with a wild, sudden 
look of terror. 

‘You don’t suppose it can come to that,” she 


only for yourself—in the event of my conviction,” 
and it was noble to see how heroically she dwelt 
{on this, ‘what will become of you, stripped of 
‘every penny, old, deserted, without strength for 
‘ severe labor——” 
} But Mrs. Harper could endure no more. Sob- 
bing more wildly than ever she flung herself 
‘into Dora’s arms, interrupting the speaker, and 
: exclaiming in broken sentences, 
} TI will go to the poor-house—if they kill you 
iI shan’t stay long behind—and it won’t matter 
then, whether my coffin is of pine or mahogany,” 
| here was a fresh burst of emotion, ‘whether I 
‘am buried decently with a hearse or carted to a 
{ pauper’s grave.” 
Dora wept too, straining the landlady to her 
bosom. 
‘Dear Mrs. Harper,” she sobbed, ‘‘dear, kind, 

‘ generous friend, I cannot let you do this. Keep 
{ your little hoard and forget me. He, who fed 
{ the ravens, will take care of the poor prisoner.” 

But now the landlady-looked up austerely. 

‘And if you would have God protect you as 
; he protected Elijah, you must listen to me; for I 
{am the succor that he sends now, as he sent the 
ravens of old. Our Father works by means. If 
{ you reject my aid, you reject Him.” 

Dora was silenced. What, indeed, could she 
; reply? In these few, earnest words the landlady 
{had embodied, as it were, the whole plan of the 
: Almighty’s dealings with his creatures. 

**I submit,” she said, at last. ‘You have re- 
{ buked my pride and want of faith; and I yield 
i to your wishes.” 

“That is right now,” answered the landlady, 
kissing her cheerfully. ‘+I knew you would see 
that I was doing only what was right. Let what 
will come, dearest, the Lord will not suffer us to 


cried; for, in her reverence for Dora’s superior { endure more than we can bear; for he will either 


intellect, she was morbidly sensitive to her dar- 
ling’s opinion of the dangers of the accusation. 


t lighten the load, or remove us to a better world. 
{ What if we become penniless? What even if I 


“You can’t really think, if we advertise, that !am left alone? The blessed Saviour had ‘not a 


James will fail to hear of the trial.” 
‘«He may hear too late.” 


{ place, as he himself said, where to lay his head. 
} Oh! it has been bad enough with me before, but 


‘The Lord forbid! The Lord don’t suffer such ; never so bad as that; and, blessed be God, I don’t 


injustice,” hastily said Mrs. Harper. 


come.”’ 


“Don’t 
believe it, dearest—James will come—he must 


believe He would let it be.” 
So it was arranged that Mrs. Harper’s house, 
; if necessary, should be sold to cover the expenses 


“It is right to be prepared for the worst, how- ! of Dora’s trial. Noble, generous woman! Who 





ever,” firmly said Dora. ‘‘You see me compara- } shall dare assert that the lowly of the earth are 
tively cheerful; but this cheerfulness is less the | not more compassionate and self-sacrificing than 
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the great? What rich man would have given all; who you think to have been the deceased. Pray, 
he was worth to save another’s life? what were you doing there?” 

This arrangement had scarcely been concluded,} ‘It is quite a public place, that wood, open on 
when Dora was summoned to attend her final } all sides arcund it; and hundreds of people, on 
examination, Mrs. Harper accompanying her to} pleasant afternoons, may be seen walking in the 
the magistrate’s office. meadows about. I suppose there were twenty 

The room was even more densely crowded than » or thirty people in sight, when I noticed the 
on the evening before, for the newspapers had } prisoner.” 
given long accounts of the homicide, and stated ; ‘How came you, among so many, to have your 
where the examination was to take place, thus ; attention called to her?” 
collecting a vast concourse of the curious. Even} The man gave a vulgar laugh, as he replied, 
the pavement outside was filled, so that, in con- “The young woman—begging her pardon—is 
ducting Dora from the carriage, it became neces- } rather good-looking; and that, you see, was what 
sary for the officers to make a way through the } drew my attention to her. Then, after that, I 
mass. } noticed how loving-like she and the gentleman 

All this was inexpressibly painful to Dora. were—they were talking all the time—and when 

} 





She drew down her veil and clung closer to Mrs. } I heard of the murder, I said, says I, ‘that’s the 
Harper’s side, trembling all over with terror and } pretty girl I saw.’ And it turned out so. To 
outraged modesty. When she reached the chair, } be sure, indeed, nobody but a woman would kill 
placed for her in the office, she sank into it grate-} a man in that wood, for the place is too public 
fully. Her tottering limbs would not have sup- for men, who have their wits generally about 


ported her for another moment. 

The first countenance that met her eye, when 
she ventured to glance around, was that of the 
elder Thomaston scowling upon her. By his side 


stood three of the most eminent lawyers of the , 


city. It needed no second glance at his face to 
convince Dora that she had nothing to hope from 
him, but the most vindictive cruelty. He had 
evidently prejudged her case. Regarding her 
as guilty of his son’s death, he was determined, 
to use his own coarse words, ‘‘to hunt her to the 
gallows:” and so he had told the lawyers, whom 
he had sent, early that morning, to secure. ‘‘She 
has taken his life, and I will have hers in return. 
I shall leave my dead son in my home, to attend 
her examination; for duty first, and then tears. 
There shall be no expense spared on my part, 
gentlemen, and I look to you to make the thing 
sure. We will see whether the sentimental cry, 
that the offender is a woman, will serve in this 


, case. For once the courts shall give justice, if 


money can procure it.” 

Dora did not know of this cruel conversation, 
but she was aware, from the character of the man, 
that a powerful combination would be arrayed 
against her. She saw, in every line of his excited 
face, the relentless determination of an avenging 
parent. 

The examination was soon resumed. The 
principal evidence of the preceding evening was 
recapitulated. Several additional witnesses tes- 
tified, however, to having seen Dora enter the 
wood with a gentleman. It was during the 
cross-examination of one of these, that an in- 
cident occurred, which, for a moment, flung a 
gleam of hope across the darkness of her case. 

‘You say,” asked her counsel, ‘that you saw 
the prisoner enter the wood with a gentleman, 





them, to do such a deed.” 

“Stop,” said Dora’s lawyer, sternly. ‘We 
asked you for facts, not opinions.” 

‘“‘Oh! your honor,” answered one of Mr. 
Thomaston’s attorneys, addressing the magis- 
trate, obedient to a vehement remark of his 
employer, “this is being too particular. The 
witness is only giving his impressions, such as 
every man has a right to give.” 

“No, your honor,” replied Dora’s counsel, 
springing to his feet, “he has no right to give 
impressions—to prejudge the case. I[t is fora 
jury, if the matter ever gets that far, to decide 
whether a man would, or would not be likely to 
commit a murder, in that wood; at present it is 
irregular, nay! scandalous for the witness to 
speak on that point.” 

The magistrate, who had been impatient 
through this little verbal war, now interposed. 

‘‘The witness,” he said, ‘‘ will confine himself 
to facts. Go on.” 

Dora’s lawyer now turned to the witness. 

‘“‘How do you know it was Mr. Thomaston, 
who was in company with the prisoner?” 

“I said I thought it was him, but I won’t be 
positively certain. I was looking, in fact, at the 
young woman more than at the gentleman. But 
I have often seen Mr. Thomaston: and her com- 
panion, as I saw him from behind, looked about 
his size and general appearance, I think.” 

At this point, Mrs. Harper touched the attor- 
ney’s arm. ‘‘Stay,” she said, ‘I think I saw 
that man once call at my house and inquire after 
Mr. Butler: they belonged to the same society. 
If I am right, and his attention is called to the 
fact, he will recollect, perhaps, that it was Mr. 
Butler, and not Mr. Thomaston, he saw with 
Dora. Ask him.” 
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The attorney eagerly caught at the idea. 
** Now, sir, attend,” said he. 
asserts that she entered that wood in company 
with a fellow boarder, a young house-painter, 
James Butler. 


“I did, sir. He belonged to our society. He 


(and indelicate. Lost themselves, they seemed 
“The prisoner ; to take delight in fancying others were lost also; 
‘ and their cruel, and wanton remarks brought hot 
‘ tears to Dora’s eyes and hotter blushes to her 
Did you ever see such a man?” { cheeks. 


As the evidence progressed, the countenance 


lived, I recollect now, with that lady,” and he ‘of Dora’s counsel became more anxious; while 


pointed to Mrs. Harper. 

The landlady was now all attention. She be- 
lieved that, at last, there was hope for Dora. 
Eagerly she leaned forward, her breath sus- 
pended, her eyes fixed on the face of the witness. 

Mr. Thomaston was equally excited; but in a ; 
different way. The frown deepened on his face, ' 
which turned almost to purple; and he whispered 
hurriedly with his lawyers. 

‘‘Now,” said the attorney aloud, ‘‘can you 
swear that the man you saw with the prisoner 
was not Mr. Butler?” 

The witness hesitated a moment, and was evi- 
dently recalling the scene. At last he said, 

“T can.” 

He evidently spoke sincerely. The lawyer 
glanced hurriedly at Mrs. Harper, who became 
as white as marble, and gave a stifled scream. 
It was answered by a short, quick, mocking laugh 
from Mr. Thomaston. 

The baffled attorney waved for the witness to 
go down, but suddenly recollecting, he said, 

‘Another word before you go. Did you see 
any gun in the bands of the prisoner’s com- 
panion?” 

Again Mrs. Harper leaned forward in breath- 
less interest; and again Mr. Thomaston glared 
anxiously at the witness. 

“I can’t say I did,” said the man. ‘But, 
as I said before, I was looking so much at the 
prisoner, that he might have had a dozen for all 
I could tell.” 

There was a laugh went round the court-room. 
Mr. Thomaston looked exultingly at the discom- 
fited attorney. As for poor Mrs. Harper she 
drew back, and while the tears came into her 
eyes, she silently pressed Dora’s hand under the 
folds of her shawl. 

More than one scene of this kind happened 
during that morning. 

Dora sat silent, during all this, her pure nature 
outraged by the coarseness of the witnesses and 
the apathy of the crowd. She felt that if she 
had been a wild beast, she could not have been 
gazed at with more rude curiosity, or had less 
regard shown for her feelings. The cup of her 
‘shame and degradation was filled by two aban- 
doned spectators of her own sex, who elbowing 
their way impudently through the crowd till 
they stood nearly beside her, stared at her for 
nearly five minutes, uttering, in loud whispers 
intended to be overheard, remarks equally brutal 


‘Mr. Thomaston, and his three attorneys grew 
smiling and triumphant. 
At last, after some bustle, and Mr. Thomaston 
‘ frequently going backward and forward to a side 
i door, a thick-set person was introduced, in a 
: shaggy overcoat, who, on being sworn, proceeded 
to testify that he had seen, several months ago, 
the prisoner and the deceased in company in the 
street. 

At this everybody leaned forward. 

It was about dusk, the witness continued, for 
being a watchman, he had just begun his beat. 
The prisoner appeared much excited, and at last, 
as he distinctly recollected, raised her hand and 
struck the deceased. 

“I thought then,” said the man, ‘that some- 
thing ill would come of it yet. The deceased 
was well known to me, for he was what you calls 
@ gay young man, and I knew at once that the 
young lady, that’s the prisoner that is now, con- 
sidered herself wronged by him, as young ladies, 
in such cases, will——” 

At these words Dora felt as if she could have 
sunk through the floor. And yet indignation 
was shared with shame. 

But her counsel, by an angry wave of the 
hand, checked the witness, and rising to his feet, 
exclaimed, 

‘«Can your honor allow this? Must my client, 
be insulted by these unwarrantable surmises? I 
; claim for her the protection of the court.” 

Mr. Thomaston started forward, with flushed 
and angry face, and would have spoken perhaps, 
if one of his attorneys had not held him back. 
Another of the three lawyers, however, spoke. 

“This testimony is all regular,” he said, ad- 
dressing the magistrate. ‘‘We are searching 
for a motive to this crime, and here itis. The 
witness saw the prisoner, on a former occasion, 
strike the deceased, a proof that malice existed 
in her against him.” 

“Proceed,” said the magistrate, addressing 
the witness, and signing to Dora’s counsel to 
remain quiet. ‘‘But don’t give inferences, for 
we can make them ourselves.” Here a titter ran 
round the room. ‘You saw the prisoner strike 
the deceased. Anything more?” 

“Not then, for they parted. But I had often 
seen the deceased, before that, following her. 
Sometimes she was alone, times with anothe: 
young woman: «nd the latter I’ve seen subse- 
quently walking arm in arm with the gentleman.” 
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This was the last witness that was examined. 
When he sat down, the magistrate turned to 
Dora’s counsel, and said, ‘have you any evidence 
to offer? Because if you have not, I shall com- 
mit without further inquiry.” 

**T have none,” was thereply. ‘The prisoner 
avers, as I have already told you, that she entered 
the wood with Mr. Butler—that they passed en- 
tirely through it—that afterward he left her and 
returned—that, some moments after, hearing the 
report of a gun, she retraced her steps also—that 
there she found the dead body of Mr. Thomaston 
—and that, almost immediately, two of the wit- 
nesses arrested her for the murder.” 

The magistrate shook his head impatiently. 

*‘All that, of course, you can prove on the 
trial,” he said. ‘But you don’t offer to prove 
it now, do you?” 

The counsel for Dora replied in the negative. 

‘Then I shall commit the prisoner,” said the 
magistrate. 

The commitment was forthwith made out, and 
Dora conveyed to prison, bail being peremptorily 
refused. This terrible decision, however, she had 
prepared herself for; and it was with compara- 





her fate, that he labored indefatigably to obtain 
some clue to the missing man. But all trace of 
Butler was lost the morning after the murder. 
He had reached the city of ——, and breakfasted 
there, but from that point his movements were 
uncertain. It was surmised he had departed on 
foot, but even this was uncertain. He might 
have embarked, in a coasting vessel, for some 
other port, or taken one of the numerous stage- 
coaches running to interior villages. 
Advertisements had been inserted in both city 
; and country papers; but in vain. The telegraph 
was not then invented, so that if Butler had gone 
straight on, he must be expected, as the lawyer 
said, for a time, at least, to be in advance of these 
advertisements. When, however, week passed 
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; after week, with no intelligence from Butler, the 


attorney began to be nervous and discouraged. 
Dora thus saw hope after hope fade away; yet 
3 she alone, of the three most interested, main- 
tained her composure the best. Her counsel 
could not conceal his anxiety. Mrs. Harper went 
; about her house in tears, and was only calm, and 
> then by a great effort, when she visited Dora. 


During this period of suspense, however, Dora 


tive calmness, therefore, that she heard it pro-} made a fast friend in the person of the matron 
nounced. At that moment, too, she felt asif any } of the prison, who declared she had never seen 
place, even the darkest and lowest cell of the } such sweetness, purity and lofty principle in any 
worst prison, would be a refuge; for there she } human being, and who loudly maintained the 


should at least escape the curious eyes, the ribald 
jests, and the foul suspicions on her good name, 
with which she had been baited in the magis- 
trate’s office. 

We pass hastily over the month that followed. 
The occasional visits of Mrs. Harper, who came 
as often as she could obtain permission, was all 
that Dora had to console her, except that living 
faith in God, which now burned brighter than 
ever, and was her sole solace in her lonely hours. 

Meantime, however, no effort was spared to 
discover Butler. The counsel employed by Mrs. 
Harper, after an interview with Dora, became so 
convinced of her innocence and so interested in 


> utter impossibility of her protegee being guilty. 
But others only smiled at the good matron, re- 
marking that she had always been enthusiastic, 
and reminding her that prisoners frequently 
affected piety to deceive jailers and juries. 

‘But, for all that,” she answered, when one 
of the turnkeys thus reasoned with her, ‘‘ Miss 
Atherton is not more guilty than I am.” 

“She will be condemned nevertheless,” an- 
swered the turnkey, with an incredulous shrug, 
rattling his keys and turning away. 

And thus two months elapsed, and the day of 
trial came. Yet still there was no intelligence 
from Butler. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 








LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO AN ORPHAN BABE. 





BY FRANK WALTERS. 





Base of the mild blue eye, 
Thou fair and helpless thing, 

The love had’st nurtured thee 
Died ere thy blossoming— 


Ere the young heart had known 
Its richest treasure here— 


O’er lisped in gentle tone 
The name of “mother” dear. 


RARAARA 


Like stars at early dawning, 
Or rainbow from the sky— 

So passed the mother, loved one, 
To fairer worlds on high. 
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Marertats.—Three-eighths of a yard of very, The leaves, in the pattern, are all to be worked 
ous ¢ rich Adelaide brown or purple satin; three- {in three shades of green silk; but for some of 
Miss quarters of a yard of white silk. Two yards ; them, the three lightest should be used, omitting 
deep silk fringe to match with the satin, fine ; the darkest, and for the remainder the lightest 
gold bullion, pearl beads, and green Berlin em- {shade may be left out. The darkest shade of 


ee broidery silk of four shades. ‘each leaf is the one that should be first worked, 

The design should be drawn very accurately {from the fibre toward the edge. The stitches 
ay of on a sheet of bank-post paper; and then all the { should be of unequal length, so that the next 
ence outlines pricked with a coarse needle or stiletto, shade may blend and harmonize with the first, 


».) so that the pattern appears clearly marked in } which it will not do if harsh marked lines define 
the pinholes so made. Lay this paper over the } the extent of each shade. The shape of the leaf 
satin, so that the design may be exactly in the ; is carefully marked in the last shade, which is to 
proper place, and put weights round to prevent } be the lightest. f. a 
it from being removed. Strewsome fine pounce, ; The stems are entirely formed of ‘bullion, 
or pounded flake-white, over the paper; and, }as are also the fibres. The bulli 8 cut {into 
with a flat paper stump, rub it over the pinholes. § lengths, and fastened on the satin a thread of 
é Remove the paper lightly, and the design will {silk of the same hue running through it. For 
appear on the satin; it must then be marked ; very fine and delicate parts,a single thread of 
with a fine sable brush, dipped in a solution of { bullion is thus laid on; but where the stem is to 
flake-white and milk. be more solid, short pieces are cut, and laid suc- 
Should the embroidery be on white satin, fine } cessively along the line, each one being partly 
charcoal may be used for the first making, and ‘by the side of the preceding one, in the manner 
Indian ink for the second. The satin must then seen in the engraving. The clusters of grapes 
be stretched tightly on a frame, the sides being } are formed in pearls, threaded on white silk, and 
hemmed, and fastened to the tapes, and the sel- ; the lines crossing each other in every direction. 
vages laced. This has a much better effect than putting on 














110 FREDONIA, 


MY COUNTRY.—SUNLIGHT. 





each bead separately, which causes a flat, unna- 
tural appearance. 

When the embroidery is done, it may be re- 
moved from the frame; but should it be worked 
on velvet, (the pile of which is apt to get flat- 
tened) take a warm iron and pass it lightly and 
rapidly over the back of the velvet, before it is 
taken from the frame. The face will then be 
found renovated. 





The lining and pockets, of white silk, must be 
quilted, with two thicknesses of flannel within 
them. It must then be made up, and trimmed 
completely round with deep silk fringe. Initials 
may be worked with gold bullion in the centre; 
or they may be of silk. In the former case, the 
plainest old English letters look better than any 
thing more fanciful; but for silk embroidery they 
can scarcely be of too decorative a design. 





FREDONIA, MY COUNTRY. 





BY J. A. TURNER. 





FREDONIA, my country, enshrined in my heart, 
When I see thee to peace and to freedom allied, 

How the patriot throbs in my bosom will start, 
How it fires my breast with emotions of pride! 


Thy sons are the kings, and the princes of earth, 
Not one is so mean but a sovereign is he— 

The sons of such sires, they are mighty by birth, 
And their glory is this—they are born to be free. 


Thy daughters are fairest of all ’neath the sky, 
And the bloom of their cheek is the vermeil of 
roses— 
Their words are as soft as the cherubim’s sigh, 
And pure is the passion in their bosom that glows. 


Since ’tis under thy flag that the bold and the free, 
Undaunted the billows defy when they rave; 
Where’s Britain’s vain boast that her home is the 
sea, 
That in triumph she rides on the crest of the wave? 


Thou callest the poor, and invit’st to thy breast 
The sons of the world that are toiling in chains— 





Let them come from their toil to a home in the West, 
For ’tis here that equality peacefully reigns. 


From ocean to sea doth thy banner unfold, 
O’er a soil that is rich as an Eden-like plain, 
And its products are better than rubies or gold, 
For the food of the world is its harvest of grain. 


Oh! Erin, how oft to my eye does the tear 
Start warm from my heart as I mournfully gaze 
On thy fetters too galling for mortal to bear, 
While the sceptres of tyranny over thee blaze. 


We will weep for thy chains on thine Emerald shore, 

And thy sons let them come to the land of the 
brave, 

Where their fetters shall blister and gall them no 
more, 

For the flag of the freeman shall over them wave. 


Fredonia, my country, enshrined in my heart, 
When I see thee to peace and to freedom allied, 

How the patriot throbs in my bosom will start, 
How it fires my breast with emotions of pride! 





SUNLIGHT. 





BY FLORA FAIRFIELD. 





Ir comes from its far away home in the sky, 

And it gladdens each heart, it brightens each eye, 
It enters the casement, it enters the door, 

A welcome guest to the wealthy and poor. 


It peeps o’er the mountain, it smiles on the plain, 
And the bright young flowers have awakened again 
From their dewy repose; and the blue Summer air 
Bears upward their fragrant burden of prayer. 


It pierces the depths of the forest dense, 
Dispelling the darkness and gloom from thenee, 





Arraying each tree in a vestment of green, 
While its rivulets gleam with a silvery sheen. 


The rippling sea has a sweeter sound 

As the upflashing spray glistens brightly around, 
And the wild forest bird in his home ’mid the trees 
Warbles rapturous lays as its glory he sees. 


Thou beam from bright 


Thou sunlight of beauty! 
Heaven! 

May the comfort and joy which thy presence has given, 

Be the foretaste of far richer ones yet to come, 

When we rest in the light of an eternal home. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 





BY ELLA HOWARD. 





Reaver! I shall begin with a preface, to de-: Now, youthful lady! give thy attention to this 
stroy at once any ideas you may have conceived, } leaf from the life’s history of one, who was as 
that I am going to arouse your sympathies with } fair and bright as thou, young wife! sitting at 
a tale of real or imaginary distress. All I ask } ; thy husband’s feet pouring into his ear the liquid 
of you is patience until you hear the event in the} } melody of thy sweet voice, read while he is spared 
life of my heroine which I purpose narrating; } to thee to listen, how one as good and truly loved 
then if I have the satisfaction of hearing one of} as thou bore grief, may it be thy happy lot never 
you say that it is different to what you expected, } to know; then come with me, I will have to take 
or if there is one fair being now scanning these } thee back to a period of at least four years. 
pages whose destiny forces her into a similar } It was on a fine October morning, that the 
situation, who admits that ahealthy moral adorned } attention of the loungers around our western 
my narrative, I will feel the time profitably spent ; depot, was attracted by the arrival of a hack 
that I have devoted to her and to you. containing two persons. In this busy thorough- 

These pages are not for the experienced They } fare an occurrence of this kind was not of such 
have learned their own useful lessons in the tem- } moment that it called for specific attention, only 
pests of life’s either gay or sad pilgrimage; 1} on account of one of the persons being a lady, 
write to the young, the beautiful, the fair, who } ) young, beautiful, and in tears. 
are looking forward to life through the medium } On descending from the carriage, she held her 
of hope’s brightest rays, who do not live in the } handkerchief to her face, and passed her arm 
present as much as in the shadowy future; who } through that of her companion—an elderly gen- 
have realized their wildest dreams, never thinking } tleman, whose commanding form and venerable 
of the time when they will see them ‘through a} appearance betokened him to be a relative or very 
glass darkly.” To such—haply these are many! } dear friend. The surmise that he was Daniel 
—I would ever sing— Webster emanated from a thick-lipped, ebon-hued 
’ porter. ‘*No!” was the reply, ‘‘some professor 
; or other, I suppose,” but he was no other than a 
plain, worthy gentleman, conducting his daughter 
to the aforesaid railway station. He had not more 

Nor would I tune my harp to a sadder theme, } than comfortably seated her in the car, when the 
or destroy the golden sunshine of the present? cry of ‘all aboard,” roused her from her grief. 
with clouds of the future. Bright visions are » Looking up the eyes of both father and child met. 
oftentimes so gently dispelled, that one by one} In an instant their arms enfolded each other in 
we part with them, nor know we on what pin- a lingering embrace: a moment more and he con- 
nacle we stand, until maturity begets oblivion of } versed with her from the platform outside, now 
the past. Then cast thy bread upon the waters : joined by a third person who had evidently been 
ere the storm passes over thee, though it may be ; seeking them. 
many days, still will it return to thee. Learnto} The new-comer was a gentleman, apparently 
think all that’s bright must fade. Retire to the » thirty years of age. He might have been younger, 
solitude of thy chamber after the wild excitement} but his dark beard gave him a mature look, to- 
of music and the dance; commune with thine own 3 gether with the peculiar intelligence that lurks in 
thoughts; kneel in spirit at the feet of Him whose ; > the eye of a man of thirty. His respectful atr.to 
eye alone is watching over thee; utter the wish } } the father, and nervous grasp of the ladies hand, 
aloud that angels may hear; nor lay the fevered } ; betrayed an interest in the latter she blushed to 
brain upon the pillow before the boon is asked } } observe he did not attempt to conceal. ‘May I 
to guard thee on life’s chequered way. Do this, } write?” was all he had time to ask; she scarce 
proud beauty, and a blessing will attend thy steps, } ‘you may,” to reply, when off started the screech- 
for is it not written, ‘‘remember thy Creator in} ing engine, and away with a speed swifter than 
the days of thy youth, and thou shalt live long } wind jolted the car and its occupant. 
in the land the Lord thy God giveth thee.” ¢ The two gentleman thus unceremoniously left 

Vou. XX.—8 


“Peace be around thee where’er thou rovest; 
May life be for thee one Summer’s day, 

And all that thou wishest, and all thou lovest, 
Come smiling around thy sunny way!” 
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standing on the platform, gazed after the long } 
train until a turn in the road hid it from their } 
With slow steps and thoughtful counte- } consequence, 


sight. 
nances, they mixed among the busy throng until } 
they threaded their way to the wharves, where the } 
elder took passage for his return to the Empire } 


city, the younger, after bidding him an earnest } 
adieu, to the busy precincts of his counting-house. } woman. 
} youth, and the object of her early love. 
> her accusers found she had a heart, so like the 


Borne in spirit upon the wings of the wind we 
will overtake the cars, while the hissing dragon 


stops to slake his thirst, and accompany the lady, 
who in a little while ceased to be abstracted with } 
, looked back to remember when the time was 


her thoughts. While she is engaged with a book, 
I will explain who she was, how she looked, and } 
whither she was travelling. 

In person she was petite, below the middle size, } 


though symmetrically formed from the evidence } 
; roads and peculiar beauty of the surrounding 


her falling shoulders gave, hidden beneath the 


folds of a flowing mantle. Her small, neatly gloved : 
} horses to a tree, descend to the river’s brink, and 


hand, finely turned arm, beautifully rounded wrist, 


shrouded with the whitest of linen cuff, indicated } 
the perfection of nature with artistic taste in } 
There was an unmistakeable air of refine- } 
} @ prophetic sadness stole over the mind of Eva. 
; The husband observed her unusual depression, 
}and eager to divert her thoughts, 
: collect some wild flowers he spied on the steep 


dress. 
ment in her whole appearance, that quite accorded 
with her face, which particularly expressed kind- 
ness of heart. 

As her features relapsed into graceful repose, 
she was a study for the reflective. 
and stylish appearance, her black dress, the lines 
that care and sorrow trace upon the forehead, 
showed the physiological observer that though 
young, she had experienced affliction. 
she had. A necessity, chastening though severe, 
kad separated her from the graceful vine, from 
the proud oak, she had gently and but briefly 
leaned upon, that now, widowed and with but an 
invisible eye watching over her, she was pursuing 


her way to the northern wilds of this state to fill } 
} sician led them to believe as he did himself, 


the situation of a governess. 


Strange to say, choice more than necessity ; 
was taking the youthful Mrs. Macdonnel away ; 
Brought up in the} 
indulgence of her rational desires by discreet ' 
parents, she had been early taught the important } 
: hope. 


from her father’s home. 


truth, that wealth is only accessory to happiness. 


The maternal teachings had enabled her to dis- } 
: day by day she saw the ravages the disease was 


criminate and disregard position or affluence, 


unconnected with real worth; so, that at an age } 
when girls are only beginning to think, Eva Lisle } 


had completed a mental training such as only a} 
judicious mother can give. Admired, courted } 


and flattered, she exercised a gentle, though com- } 
> death called, and the spirit fled to Him who 


manding sway over the minds of her companions, 


THE GOVERNESS. 


Her youth } 
; what he intended, he was straining over the 
> height in their pursuit. 


And so? 


Oren rrr we veer - 


_....... .<K< 
Rejected lovers accused her of = no heart, 


She laughed at them. Their opinion was of no 


she knew she had a loving one, 
} Her parents did too. Beyond them few were in 
her confidence, for whom she was reserving its 
; rich treasures. 

Time passed, and Eva fulfilled the destiny of 
She married the companion of her 
Then 


world, believing only what it sees! A month 
elapsed, but such an age of love! the young bride 


that he was not part of her existence. Alas! a 
change too soon came. As had been their wont, 
they started for an evening ride in the suburbs 
‘of the city, where the shadowy lanes, winding 


scenery often tempted them to alight, fasten the 


watch the sails as in fleets, or one by one they 
would float idly down the stream, thus enjoying 
quiet communion with nature. On this evening 


proposed to 
below them, and before she was conscious of 


In a moment he re- 
gained his footing, a proud smile lighting up his 
face as he presented them to her, almost chiding 
her for her exclamation of needless alarm. The 
shadows of night soon urged their return. Before 
midnight a physician had to be sent for in great 
haste, the young Macdonnel had broken a blood 
vessel, from which he only recovered to relapse 
into the slow disease—consumption. The phy- 


that the discharge was caused by the strain he 
described as having felt when reaching for the 
flowers. They prescribed change of climate. 
The novelty of travel affording but temporary 
relief, he returned wearied and deprived of this 
A succession of colds confined him to the 
house, then to his room. Month by month, then 
making, but until the crisis approached she did 
not admit the thought of separation. Hope de- 
' serted of all earthly aid, she wept and prayed to 
her heavenly Father to spare her this bitter cup. 
} It was too late. The white-robed messenger of 


her own untainted by the insidious poison of } gave it. 
flattery that the world knows so well how to in- ; 
stil. Independence and indifference were synono- ; 
mous in her character, where the opposite sex ; 
was concerned, elevation and dependance with } 
those she truly loved. 


“Dead!” she shrieked, as they stretched him 


} out a lifeless corpse. A sound broke upon her ear. 


She flew to the cradle, and frantically straining 
her child to her breast, exclaimed, ‘‘ not desolate, 
' not desolate! Oh, God Thy will not mine be done.” 
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6 THE GOVERNESS. 113 
10 heart, ~ nnn 
is of no After the last sad ceremonies were over, friends, ; come in person after her. She sat down imme- 
ng one, the kind and true, pressed around the couch of } diately and wrote a letter in reply, thanking them 
Were in the once gay and gifted Eva. Bodily fatigue, ; for their kindness, but excused herself from com- 
ving its ; anxiety of mind, and the many demands upon ; plying with their wishes. This completed, she 
: ; her strength that she was feebly calculated to } sought her father’s presence, and submitted both 
stiny of j endure, brought on a nervous fever. For a time | the letter and its answer to his perusal. He 
of her the fountains of the parents tears were again | disapproved of her hasty rejection. The best 
Then unsealed, in the dread that the angel of death | and purest motives of friendship had, he well 
like the awaited another victim, but the reaction of a knew, actuated them to make the proposition. 
month good constitution prevailed. Convalescence en- ; He urged her to leave off moping over her books, 
1g bride | sued. The glad return of spring brought back { and leave his noble grandson to him and her 
me was | strength to the invalid, and Eva arose calmly } mother to nurse. He was sure the child would 
Alas! @ | segolved to bear her trials without a murmur. | never miss her. If she only stayed a fortnight, 
rwont, | Her child now became the object of her exclu- | he would like her to go. Ever obedient to her 
uburbs sive devotion, life less of a weary burden as he father’s wishes, Eva dictated another short, but 
vinding grew in boyish beauty by her side. { grateful epistle to her friends, and busied her- 
unding Without being religious, in the sense of the | self with the necessary preparations for leaving 
ten the term, that excludes from salvation those who ‘| home. 
ak, and partake of the enjoyments of society, Eva pos- With Eva there was a real and seeming in this 
1e they sessed a spiritual nature. She was a worshipper ; forced compliance to her father’s and friend’s 
Jjoying in heart of the good, the true, the beautiful. No { request. Leaving her child and parents for a 
vening night called her to rest, no morning saw her rise | week was the one, how she could separate from 
f Eva. without her first and last act, consecrating her | them for a longer period, was the other. It was 
ession, actions to the throne of grace. Hers was a faith | a self-enjoined ordeal. She gaily exacted a pro- 
sed to strengthened by the performance of good works. ' mise before she left that her friend would return 
) ateep Many a blessing had been invoked upon her path | ‘ with her in a week. She did not dream that the 
ous of by the poor and the aged, and she believed they | events of that week would create a change in her 
r the yet would come. | whole life, or that her secret intentions would 
he re- A great favorite among her friends, Eva’s | become so unexpectedly matured. It was sad 
up his sorrow only the more endeared her to them. ; to think of leaving her little darling, now four 
hiding They loved too well the ebullitions of her na- ‘ years old, and painful to anticipate meeting her 
The turally joyous nature, to permit her to pass her ! friend whom she had last seen at her own bridal. 
Before time in mourning over her lost hopes. By de- ; Haply the novelty of travel dispelled the feel- 
great grees they revived ker passionate love of music. ; ings she deemed it wrong to indulge in, and by 
blood To oblige a friend she would occasionally sing a | the time she reached her destination she had 
elapse song. A sense of duty urged her to resume her | { dried her tears, and with smiles responded to the 
- phy- pencil, while it proved a pleasing pastime to her, {| welcome of her friend. 
mself, the thought often recurring to her that education { The third evening after Eva’s arrival was set 
vin he was given to each and every one of us for higher ; apart by Mrs. Dunbar for the reception of a few 
r the and far nobler purposes than mere amusement. ‘ friends, though be it said much against Eva’s will. 
mee. Indeed she took too serious a view of the pur- ; Her natural indifference to strangers, added to a 
praey poses for which she was given health, to neglect | listlessness that pervaded her whole being, made 
P this & rational pleasure, or deprive herself of any ; ‘her shrink from society. But her pea will 
‘0 the profitable enjoyment that would preserve it. was imperative. ‘There was no use,” she ob- 
then Two years passed, and Eva again entered into | served, ‘‘in allowing such feelings unreasonable 
hisins society, but only that of her chosen and intimate | indulgence. She had talked about her coming, 
e did friends. Music alone could induce her to appear ‘ until everybody was anxious to see her, though 
@ de- in public. She resumed the study of the lan- I to oblige her she would limit the number of 
ed to guages, of them she was devotedly fond. This guests to thirty; but see them she should, and 
cup. employment of her leasure hours to the many ; make herself agreeable she must.” Thus silenced 
er of seemed only pour passer le temps, but the keen | she submitted. The dreaded evening came, and 
who observer, who watched the development of her } Eva passively placed her head in the hands of a 
: character, detected a purpose in these silent } skilful artist, in the expectation of being made a 
him though meaning preparations. | perfect fright; but no such thing occurred. Art 
dreds About this time Eva received an invitation from { i for once added to nature, that even Eva gazed 
mung & married friend, who lived some hundreds of } wonderingly at the change it made. How often 
late, miles away in a distant state, to make her a visit. { the plainest face may appear beautiful by a well 
ne.” A postcript was added by the husband, who spe- } arranged cotffeur. 


cified a day in the following week that he would 





She was half asleep before the guests began to 
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arrive. She had not looked to such iii 


for years, nor her figure to such perfection, as the } 
folds of a pearl colored tissue gracefully swayed 


around her, and with vaine grace of manner she } 
saluted the guests as they were severally pre- | 
sented to her. The dance began, and wearied } 
with a gaiety so little in accordance with her } 


feelings, she looked around for some one to invite ; 
Chance soon favored her, and in } 
a moment she was seated between two old friends } 


her to a seat. 


of her father’s. She became a different being as 


they talked of her home, and they induced her } 


to descant upon the merits of her child. 

No trace of listlessness appeared now. Home 
was a subject she grew animated upon. A new} 
life animated her, and as she spoke beamed from } 
her truly expressive eyes. 

While thus engaged, a stir, occasioned by the } 
ending of the dance, caused her to look up. She } 
did so, and observed a gentleman standing at the ; 
opposite side of the room, directly in front of her, | 
with his eyes so fastened upon her face, that for } 
a prolonged second he could not withdraw them. 
With a confused bow for his seeming rudeness, 
he moved away in the direction of Mrs. Dunbar, ; 


who was conversing with some gentlemen at no} 
. . ? 
A woman’s instinct told Eva, as } 


great distance. 
though she had heard every word, that she was 


the subject of his inquiry. Dreading an intro- } 
duction, she could not tell why, she sueceeded } 


by only skilful manceuvring to evade his evident 
design. As they passed in the dance, Mrs. Dun- } 
bar remarked in a subdued voice, ‘‘I have a} 
friend yet to introduce to you.” Who the friend } 
was Eva well knew. Do what she would—go } 
where she would to avoid them, those eyes fol- 
lowed her. A strange, though not unpleasing 
fascination seemed to lurk in them. At times 
they would bring the memory of her dead hus- 
band to her mind, as though he stood before her. } 
Then to assure herself it was an illusion, she } 
would steal a look, in spite of herself, to turn 
away from a glance that revealed unspoken sym- 
pathy. An undefinable longing to converse with 
him seized her, yet a desire to fly from the spot 
gave her no rest. 

She inwardly wished the time for all to leave 
would come, that she might seek in solitude re- 
lief from the spell that was on her, causing the 
heart within her to throb wildly, that she had 
thought cold to external impressions. When a 
strange voice addressed her she would start. 
What was she afraid of, she herself? 

A rapid self-examination, even amid laughter’s 
merriest mood, had shown Eva her heart as in 
a mirror. She found too late the mistake she 
had made, as all will ‘‘who would school the 
heart’s affections.” The mind can be trained 


to stern resolve, as the ivy to the oak, but the! to a very dear departed friend. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 


$ heart is shits from feeling only in the waters 
of forgetfulness. A cold shudder passed like 
lightning through her veins. Was she, she asked 
herself, to feel for another what would end in 
} bitter disappointment, perhaps death? Home, 
; parents, child! Why, oh! why had she left them? 
She would not return again to feeling; she re- 
: solved to avoid an introduction in ev ery possible 
way. An easy thing for her to escape, had not 
fate ordained it otherwise. 
} In the beginning of the evening, one of her old 
friends brought her a simple gift of half-blown 
rose-buds. She had suffered them to pass from 
, hand to hand, until as the evening wore away she 
} felt desirous of regaining them. Proposing toa 
} young girl near to assist her in looking for them, 
she drew her arm within hers and gaily chatting, 
traversed the suite of rooms in their search. 
Each one they asked had seen them in the hands 
of another! The inquiries increased until the 
missing rose-buds became the prevailing topic. 
Trifling as the circumstance was, it was sufficient 
to cause some merriment, and lay aside much 
restraint with the gentlemen. The search now 
became general; finally they were traced to Mr. 
; Beverly. ‘Where is he? Which is he?” gaily 
demanded Eva. 
} ‘He is here,” said a deep-toned voice behind 
her. ‘What has Mrs. Macdonnel to ask that she 
may not command?” Eva turned and met the 
| stranger. Other, voices, eager to explain the 
; charge against him, came to Eva’s relief, for 
} speak she could not, though her emotion escaped 
) detection but by he who caused it. Gaily 
pleading not guilty, he offered to assist in their 
} search, inwardly rejoicing that pockets were so 
} constructed that smuggling was not detectable. 
} These rose-buds were never found. He now at 
her side, it can hardly be conjectured how long 
Eva would have preserved an unbroken silence, 
had not a servant came to her relief laden with 
a tray of ices, that happily turned the fruitless 
search into a less fruitless discussion. 

Poor self-sufficient Eva! Once under the power 
she had striven to resist, she turned a deaf ear 
to language such as she had seldom listened to. 
Morton Beverly had lived long enough in a world 
where he had observed the workings of the female 
heart, to be offended or chilled by the coldness 
Eva’s manner assumed. He was too polished an 
observer of the convenances of society to omit 
apologizing for the apparent rudeness of his 
gazing upon her so intently. With the graceful 
address of one accustomed to society, he dissolved 
icicle after icicle, until he ventured to tell her 
that he felt as though they had met or known 
each other before. Then came the frank, child- 
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like avowal from Eva’s lips of his resemblance 
Beverly sur- 
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mised who the friend was, though with innate, stay, Beverly had spoken to her of the beautiful 
tact changed the subject of resemblances, to dwell } scenery not many miles from the city, that she 
with all the capacities of his fine mind upon the} must not leave without seeing; besides there 
prevalence of the strange doctrines, authorizing ) were many spots rendered sacred by historical 
belief in metempsychosis, illustrating it until Eva ? associations, that he well knew she would take 
marvelled by the dread though mysterious tale interest in; then referring a proposition to her 
of Lady Eveline. friends to ride on the next day, he left under 
Morton Beverly was an only son of one of the } the influence of a wilder tumult in his own breast 
descendants of the Beverlys’, who were renowned } than he had created in Eva’s. Hastily bidding 
for their valor at the time of the Conquest. He} her friends good night, Eva sought her room, and 
lost his father at an age when his death produced ° threw herself on her knees, obeying the voice 
a moral impression upon the youth’s character. } that says, ‘come to me all ye that are heavily 
By this event he was obliged to leave college, and : laden, and I will refresh you.” 
apply himself to the building of his own fortune. > The next day, and the next, as well as two 
Better for many a youth did they have to do the ; succeeding ones, passed in alternate rides or 
same! Some years of close application brought ; walks, Beverly the instigator and companion of 
care and thought; habits of industry emolument; } their jaunts. Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar silently 
a discerning mind reflection. ; watched the progress of an intimacy they had 
The thoughts of marriage often presented itself ’ long desired. Knowing Eva’s fine sensibilities, 
to his mind as the only true source of happiness. * they feared to wound her by a single allusion 
He longed eagerly for such companionship, yet in’ to Beverly’s evident admiration or injudicious 
the graceful forms and beautiful faces that were ; praise of him, whom to know was to respect, 
ever ready to welcome him with their brightest } esteem and love. They left to time to perfect 
smiles, he sought in vain for his ideal. With a ; what had been accomplished without an effort; 
mind capable of seeing through the artificiality ;} time had fiown in Eva’s companionship to 
of society, he shunned the many for the few, ? Beverly. Every hour-he spent with her only 
among whom Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar were his’ the more convinced him that she was the object 
chosen friends. He had heard them often speak ' for whom alone he would live for. Her slave by 
and extol the virtues of Mrs. Macdonnel. If} day, his nights were spent in tossing about in his 
his fancy pictured her, it was as a tall, sombre- bed or dreaming of her. For three nights and 
looking lady, black dress, and a closely fitting cap, days, her image had haunted him both waking 
such as his mother had worn since her bereave-} and sleeping; he, therefore, determined that on 
ment. Accustomed to shun society, he never-} that very evening he would seek an opportunity 
theless obeyed the sammons of these friends, } and explain all to her, so with a mind struggling 
between whom and whose children a stronger } between hope and fear, he took his way to her 


? 
> 


bond than mere friendship had arisen. Upon} abode. It was the evening before Eva left. The 
entering the room on this particular evening, } night was peculiarly fine. Waiting for Beverly’s 
with the privilege of an intimate friend, unan- } arrival without admitting the thought to herself, 
nounced, he remained a silent observer of the | she retired to a distant window, and then re- 
excitement around him, soon singling out Eva. }$ viewed her thoughts of the past three days. Her 
He thought as he gazed that they had met} heart told her that she had been a traitor to her 
before—when or where he blamed himself for} own resolves. But the thought—it is not too 
forgetting. Imagine his surprise, when upon} late—I can yet retrieve myself. Then came re- 
inquiry, he found that Eva was the identical} grets that she possessed feelings that would unfit 
Mrs. Macdonnel, to whose praises he had well } her for the course she had lately marked out for 
nigh wearied in listening. From this moment’ herself. A tear of sadness glistened in her eyes, 
he began to scrutinize her every action. Every } as hastily wiped away as coming footsteps now, 
movement betrayed unstudied grace. She had } a familiar sound, told the coming of Beverly. At 
& sweet voice, ‘a lovely thing in woman.” He? once she arose, without giving him time for more 
felt to see her was to love her. His friends had ; than a few words, though he had confusedly re- 
named her but to praise. The affected airs of} quested her to remain. She joined the family 
prouder beauties passed through his mind dis-} circle, now rapidly increased by friends wishing 
gustingly. Every téne struck a vibrating chord to pay their parting respects. The hours flew by 
in his bosom; each sentiment betrayed mind. 3 a8 all parting hours do, with promises to return 
soon and make a longer visit, when all should be 
“A look he gave his heart was won, ? remembered equally. It was evident to Beverly 
Os Serre Oe VOD oes gree ‘ that Eva avoided him; and, unwilling t 
; y ; , g to expose 
At last the guests began to disperse. Lingering ; feelings that were mastering him, he arose, bade 
until no reasonable excuse warranted his longer } a courteous adieu, and left, for himself to pass 
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another sleepless night, and Eva to retire as soon } happiness I can wish you. 
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I will not distress 


as she could, and weep bitter tears over the } you with a further avowal of my attachment.” 


success of her design. She felt that it was better 
no explanation should take place. She tried to 
reason herself into the belief that love was with- 
held from her for a special purpose of duty. She 
had divined his feelings for her even under the 
assumed carelessness of parting. She thought, 
or tried to think she had mistaken his looks and 
words, and flattered herself—for surely the ob- 
ject that could win his love must be beautiful, 


| 


} of why she declined his offer. 


It was now Eva’s turn to make a candid avowal 
Thus in a subdued 


} voice she told him that duty alone occupied her 


thoughts. Her child was yet the dearest object 
to her, for his sake she had during this visit made 
an engagement to leave home as a governess. She 


\ declined accepting his love for this and another 
; reason, that she had won it under the appearance 


; of ease and affluence. 


and have known of no blighted hopes. Thus she } 
reasoned the night long; morning dawned when | 
she could have slept; did not her early depar- | 


ture preclude the possibility? 


At an unusually | 


early hour Eva dressed, and descended to the ; 


parlor, and to her great surprise found Beverly 
pacing the room. 

How had he obtained entrance so early? she 
asked. ‘The servant,” he replied; then leading 
her to a sofa, he seated himself by her, and ex- 
plaining the cause of his abrupt departure the 


5 


‘ remained unalterable. 
to write to her. 


night before as consequent upon the feelings of | 
despondency her avoidance of him had occa- | 
sioned. He then recalled to her memory the | 


first evening they had met, of their subsequent 


meetings, and in eloquent and sincere words | 


made known to her the dearest wishes of his 
heart. He paused for some reply; but Eva be- 
came as one paralyzed. 
gotten ;—the present presented two aspects. His 
words of love had awakened strong emotions, a 
longing desire to be the woman and give up duty 
presented itself—but reason, cold reason brought 


The past was all for- . 


to mind the course she had marked out for her- ; 


self—whispering that she must overcome nature 
by so doing. Her choice was made, and, sum- 


life she had led for the past few years. 


moning all her fortitude, she was just able to say, | 
: Forced to be contented himself, to await the pro- 
: gress of events, and the result of experience that 
; time would bring to Eva. 


‘“*T cannot, must not return your love.” 
Beverly reflected an instant. ‘* Was she free?” 
he asked. 


“T am not,” was the reply, as she buried her 


face in her hands. 
Beverly arose and paced the floor in deep 
agitation. 


Wealth, even competency 
she had not, but she thanked him for a prefer- 
ence that had so highly honored her. Brought 
back again to hope, with the thought that no 
other occupied her thoughts, he entreated her 
to abandon her project—but to no effect. She 
assured him of her esteem, but her resolution 
He begged for permission 
That was denied, pleading for 
excuse that as duty compelled her to the course 
she intended to pursue, she must not permit any 
thing to interfere with it. She would not permit 
him to enlarge upon the trials she was unneces- 
sarily imposing upon herself in the life she pro- 
posed. She replied, ‘that every one had always 
been kind to her; she knew that there existed in 
all so situated a power, if they chose to exert it, 
to overcome difficulties by perseverance, cheer- 
fulness, and reliance upon a higher power to 
sustain them. She had prepared her mind and 
schooled her heart to its most bitter task, that of 
leaving home.” 

The longer Beverly listened the more hopeful 
he became, though pained to see that what he 
considered a forced principle of duty, had seized 
upon her mind rendered morbid by the isolated 
He for- 
bore to oppose her views by further argument. 


«* Mais revenons a nos moutons,” and we find that 


, Eva has effected with a persevering will what 


In a few moments he returned and . 


said, ‘‘dear Mrs. Macdonnel, I ask not to know | 
on whom you have chosen to bestow a gift I | 
vainly thought none could prize as myself. I , 
have lived in a dream of happiness since I saw . 
you, that I might have foreseen could never be ; 


realized. 


You have other ties,” he continued, } 


‘*that I fondly deemed I could share with you as | 
‘ father the interview she had with Beverly on the 


few could. Your child!” Eva almost shrieked. 


**Pardon me,” he resumed, ‘‘I would not occa- | 


sion you an instant’s pain. The thought of my 
own fatherless childhood, induced the wish in me 
to bestow upon you the affection I have often felt 
my greatest want. That you have chosen one 


many would have struggled hard to accomplish— 
the victory over self! We will not exhaust the 
patience of the reader already tired with digres- 
sion, to dilate upon the arguments she made use 
of to obtain her parents consent to her under- 
taking. Suffice to say that she was again en 
route to where she first met Beverly, and had 
with her father passed the evening at her friends 
where they again met; Eva had described to her 


morning of her departure, and gave as a reason 
for declining his offer, her intention of leaving 
home. He at once refused consent, contending 


‘ there was no necessity for it, but when he found 


who will be all this, and more, is the greatest ; 


that it was a step she had staked her happiness 
upon, he listened more calmly to her views. The 
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result, as we seen, in a few months brought her , 
to the spot where we first introduced her to the 
reader. 

Upon again seeing Eva, Beverly had sought to 
extract a promise from her, or elicit even one 
mark of her favor: but to no purpose until the 
moment of parting, when his influence asserted ° 
his claim upon her woman’s heart, and consent 
to let him write passed her lips, that the next 
moment she would have given worlds to recall. 

We will not say that Eva took upon herself her ' 
pew situation without misgivings. Opposed to the | 
trials of her elected state, arose the consciousness | 
that she was independent of the world for a home. ; 
She would not abide insult or rudeness, but her 
gentle nature never feared them. Though young, 
she knew that mind was strength, the only true 
aristocracy! Nurtured in a land wherein to be 
born is to be blessed, the evil had not penetrated 
s0 to be deplored in European society, of placing | 
the poor in a position little above that of the serf. 
In this, her native land, all were united in bro- 
therhood by the power of intellect, and no one ' 
was judged by any standard than that of good 
mind and honest principles. 

These reflections sustained her courage, until 
the shadows of night stole the sunshine from her 
heart. A long drive of thirty-six miles wearied 
her so, that when the carriage stopped at a lordly- 
loking mansion, she trembled to observe Mrs. 
Brainerd and family awaiting her at the entrance. 
Answering inquiries about her journey, they led 
her through the hall into the parlor, where Mr. 
Brainerd, though an invalid, rose to greet her. 
There was heart in the-pressure of his hand that | 
caused her to look up with a smile that met as 
kindly a response. Passing through the school- 
toom that was to be the scene of her future 
labors to her room, where she had fancied she 
would retire after the labors of the day to weep 
her hours away, need we be surprised that she 
indulged in a burst of grief. The close room, 
tot, wooden chair, bare floor, of the vision she 
had conjured up, vanished before the view that 
now met her eye. A large bed-chamber, cheerful 
fire, comforts of every description taken in at a 
glance, spoke of kindness most unexpected though 
deeply felt. 

One look at Mrs. Brainerd’s face assured her } 
that in her she had met a sympathizing friend. 
In an instant the children were sent to order tea 
upon the table; then unfastening her cloak, un- ' 
tying her bonnet, Mrs. Brainerd assured her that 
she should never want for every comfort that laid 
in her power to procure for her. Could she do 
anything to assuage her present grief? This kind 
Solicitude was deeply felt by Eva, who had ever } 
been surrounded with an atmosphere of love. | 
With assurances of thanks, she bathed her face ' 


’ the truth was she had no trials to endure. 


and arranged her hair to join the family at tea. 
That over, they returned to the parlor, where in 
conversation the hours flew by, until midnight 
obliged them to break up the circle, not before 


’ the governess had played, sung, and talked herself 


into the hearts of all. 
The children were so delighted to find that the 


’ dreaded governess was neither a scold or a fright, 
> that they all assembled the mext morning, and 
, were waiting for her at her door when she ap- 


peared, to escort her to breakfast. The remain- 
der of the day was passed in forming rules and 
regulations for the school-room and writing home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brainerd had, for years, lived a 
secluded life in the country, at a distance from 


’ suitable schools, that she was compelled to attend 


to the education of their children; and now that 
her eldest daughter, a lovely girl of fourteen, was 
verging to womanhood, she wished to procure 
the required advantages without separating her 
from home influence. Then the care of a niece 
that had devolved upon her, as also the advance- 
ment of a younger daughter, Alice, led her to 
seek those qualifications of mind that a friend 
assured her were combined in the person of Mrs. 
Macdonnel. Eva had not been practising her 
new duties long, when the parents saw that the 
command she exercised in the school-room was 
that of a strong mind, enforced in a mild and 
motherly manner. The eldest boy, Willie, rather 
disliked the rule of ‘‘total silence except during 
recitation,” but he soon learned to observe that 


‘as well as many other things tending to his own 


improvement. 

Little Harry, now five years old, who had 
hitherto shunned the school-room as the nursery, 
always found a seat on Eva’s knee. Emma, a 
bright-eyed little fairy, would peep in at the 
door from amid her clustering curls and ask for 
another story, then as quickly run away fright- 
ened at the silence she had ventured to break. 
Thus Eva’s days passed loving and beloved. Inthe 
school-room the gentle monitress, out of it the 
entertaining friend, The fame of Mrs. Brainerd’s 
governess soon reached the ears of the neighbors, 
and but a short time elapsed before Eva received 


‘calls from them, even parties of pleasure made 
; for her amusement. 


She had not had leisure to deplore her fate, 
Often 
tears would come when she heard from home, 
or wrote to them; but even the indulgence of 


‘ these was scarce allowed her by the children, 


who deemed nothing perfect pleasure unless 
she enjoyed it with them. If Eva thought of 


the future, as the attentions she received made 


her feel, that she was an object of preference; 
her thoughts reverted to Beverly, whose letters 
breathed the warmest sentiments of friendship 
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and esteem. They were a great source of hap-) would scarce have known her through her tears, 
piness to her, though she could not reciprocate ; childhood so soon forgets! only that her memory 
his views. She knew that the object she had in} had been kept alive in his mind by the frequent 
view would take years to execute, by that time > mention of her name by his grandparents. Soon 
youth would depart, and love follow in its train. he wound his arms around her neck, and whis- 
She seriously thought of retracting her promise ; pered his wants. Balls, dog, toys, horses, all 
to receive his letters, assuring herself that time } were promised for one more embrace. 
would divest him of the fancy with which she Now for the sequel. Won’t you be tired, dear 
had inspired him. She seemed determined to } readers, in travelling into so many places with 
consign herself to an oblivion that fate as strongly ; me? I feel as though I were a second Asmodeus, 
forced her to resist. ; guiding the student over the tops of the houses, 
A few months had almost imperceptibly glided ’ peeping into people’s business that no way con- 
by, when Eva was surprised one morning by the ; cerned them. I shall only ask you to look at 
arrival of a letter from home, sealed with black. } home, or only a few hundred miles away to a 
Her mother’s heart! how wildly it beat; her > city that is laid out, not cut up into squares. Qn 
strength forsook her, open it she could not. She} they progress from river to river, peculiar for 
sent for Mrs. Brainerd, and could only hand her ; their cleanliness—red-brick houses, green blinds 
the letter, motioning her to break the seal. The , and marble steps, now you know where you are, 
agonizing expression of her face changed as Mrs. } Then observe the only house in a particular row, 
Brainerd read aloud an account of the death of } that exhibits the external signs of being occupied 
her paternal uncle, who had died childless, and , by a stranger to the manners and customs of 
left her a portion that secured afiluence to her ; the place—a now observer of the necessity of 
self and child. The letter was written by her) small door-plates, hempen door-mats, tasseled 
father, who, though he mourned the loss of his} and bowed window-shutters. The windows are 
only brother, thanked a kind Providence that} curtained, but now a lady parts them and gazes 
had removed the cause that led his darling child ; into the street. A well known, and apparently 
a wanderer from her home. expected form passes, bows to her at the window 
“So I must lose you,” said Mrs. Brainerd, ;} as he hastens up the steps. In a moment the 
throwing her arm around her. } door is opened and his arms enfold her. Others 
‘*What can I do, dearest, best of friends?” ; soon join them; they chat awhile, she seated on 
asked the weeping Eva. his knee. Then a servant enters with the an- 
‘Return grateful thanks to Him who doeth all ; nouncement ‘tea is ready.” Off they go pretty 
things well; and to show how much cause we; soon to return, she leaning on his arm, a sprightly 
both have to wonder at His ways, I will not; boy holding his other hand. 
withhold a communication that the letters by} Then a tall lady with spectacles seats herself 
this post authorize me to make, that events of} on a velvet cushioned chair. There are others of 
an important character require Mr. Brainerd’s; various patterns disposed around the room, but 
removal to a distant state, where the prevalence this is her particular one. The room is filled 
of good schools will compensate my children for ; with other elegant arrangements, all indicating 
the loss they would otherwise have sustained in ; 
losing you.” 


> 
? 
> 
> 
> 
? 
> 


taste, but none too handsome for use. The fas- 
tidious will be shocked that dressing- gowns, slip- 
No romance could have produced a happier}; pers, and cigars are permitted to enter here, yet 
combination of circumstances. A world as rich } it isso. The gentleman now seats himself in his 
in golden dreams as startled Columbus in his} arm-chair, controlling as he best can the smoke 
glimpse of the new world, opened its treasures from blinding the eyes of the loving boy, whose 
before her. Home, child, aye, love! There was } arm is encircling his neck. Then the lady seats 
now no reason to refuse the fairy boy a throne ; herself on an ottoman at her husband’s feet, with 
in her heart. Richly had all her sacrifices been } book in hand, telling the boy to be perfectly silent 
rewarded, her child, competency, herself love! } while mamma reads. 
Wealth, she had never known its power or want,? ‘The story begins. She reads on and on until 
would not have cared had she not have been a? first surprised and then convinced; he leans over 
mother. } the page, she raises her eyes to meet his, while 
Why multiply words or delay the recital of} the mother looks on knowingly. Morton Beverly, 
events that followed Eva’s return home, or at-} for it is he exclaims, ‘‘why, Eva dear! it is our 


tempt to portray the joy of her parents as they own hearts history. 
held her again to their heart. Her little boy? 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 85. 


Tux trial of the prisoner commenced, and 
several circumstances relating to his fate, his 
deeds, and his imprisonment, were discovered, 
bat not through him, for he obstinately refused 
to confess anything. His companions said that 
he was raised in the Saxian Mountains by a 
tollier, himself a member of a band of robbers, 
whom the boy unwillingly called father, and who 
trained him to a rough and hard life, and to 
gavage deeds. At the age of fourteen he ran 
away, and enlisted among Swedish soldiers, who 
were glad to receive the high-minded and bold 
youth. Undaunted courage and cold resolution 
made him the favorite of his comrades, over 
whom he soon gained a kind of supremacy. 

By-and-bye he perceived how much he yet 
wanted to be and to become what others were, 
who stood splendent before him. He was not 
dismayed. In leisure hours, when others drank 
and played, he learned to read and write, and 
practised military drawing. Soon the commander 
of the corps noticed him. Fred became under- 
lieutenant, and in a short time, after a successful 
expedition which only his mad eourage could 
plan and accomplish, he was made lieutenant. 
Now a bright path lay before him, and all the 
powers of his mind were turned toward honor 
and,fame. He desired to rise, to shine, to com- 
mand, and to darken everything at his side, for 
he had some clouded recollections of a better 
tondition in his early childhood, than he found 
in the dirty hut of the collier and among his 
low-minded comrades. Whoever reminded him 
of his residence and his life in the mountains, 
committed a deadly offence against him. He no 
More called himself Fred, but Victor, as an ob- 
Secure thought was harbored in his breast that 
he was at one time known by that name; and he 
arduously struggled to regain, through talent and 
tourage, that position which, as he believed, be- 
longed to him by birth, and from which he was 
torn by an unfavorable destiny. But unpliant, 
bold and proud, he had ever neglected to make 
himself friends, and trusted alone to his deeds, 
which were to testify forhim. His enviers and 
enemies took advantage of this; unworthy and 
Younger men were preferred to him because they 

Vou. XX.—9 





possessed the recommendation of noble birth— 
which was more valued in the eyes of the world 
—although he felt certain of having the same 
recommendation. This grieved him deeply, and 
filled his breast with feelings of hatred. But at 
length he was in the act of accomplishing his 
long-cherished desire, receiving the command, as 
colontl, of a regiment of the line, when peace 
was declared, his corps was dissolved, and the 
greater part of the troops discharged. Now all 
his hopes for fame and honor were blasted; his 
former wildness awoke again; necessity, despair, 
revenge goaded him forward; breadless and mas- 
terless comrades gathered around him, and the 
resolution was formed to avenge himself on 
society which had neglected him, and destroyed 
all his plans for honor and lawful possession. 
Soon the band was collected, and soon he was 
unanimously declared their leader and captain. 
The wildest deeds, the boldest projects were his 
work; but strict order and honesty were main- 
tained among the members of the terrible union. 
This made it possible for him to accomplish in- 
credible objects, and remove from all plots and 
all dangers. 

At length his presence of mind yielded to the 
enticing voice of a passion that was stronger than 
honor, courage, and precaution. He fell into the 
shrewdly laid trap: he followed a mysterious in- 
vitation which seemed to him to come from the 
woman whom he ardently loved, which love was 
strengthened by a treasure which, in a happy 
hour, he himself gave to her as a pledge of his 
fidelity. In this manner he was taken prisoner, 
and he cursed the perfidious woman who betrayed 
him, and felt more painfully than his fetters and 
the death which awaited him, the faithlessness 
of her whom alone on earth he truly loved, and 
from whom alone he had deserved thanks. 

No one who related this history wholly or in 
part in the presence of Luitzarde—for Black Fred 
was the subject of all conversation—imagined 
how painfully he touched the heart which, without 
any real guilt, felt itself so deeply struck. For 
this reason she avoided society as much as pos- 
sible; but she could not, without rousing her 
uncle’s ill-temper, refuse to visit his relatives. 
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At the house of one of these, a worthy old lady, } with tears of sorrow and shame, she informed 
she became acquainted with a priest, whose ap- } the priest of her fate, the condition of her mind 
pearance and silent dignity gained her heart at toward the unfortunate one, her former connexion 
the first interview. Here, too, the conversation ; with Victor, the history of the ring, her uninten- 
soon turned to the news of the day, the robber } tional guilt toward the prisoner, her fears for the 
captain, and it happened that the priest was /is, consequences of his despair, and for the eternal 
as well as all criminals’ confessor, whose heavy } death of his soul; and then asked if an open 
duty it was to prepare the felons for death, and ' confession from her side, his knowledge of her 
lead them on the last road. The priest expressed | feelings toward him, and her regret of the unin- 
himself with warm sympathy in regard to his ; terded evil that was brought about through her, 
prisoner. He pitied many a fine quality which might not melt his stubborn heart, and open an 
was here destroyed; he could not refuse his } entrance for softer emotions, and probably fora 
deepest sympathy to the youth. But what trou- } pious thought. 

bled him above all was his impenitency,as he} The divine permitted her to finish without in- 
could discover no trace of repentance for his | terruption, and then he remained for some time 
enormous offences, could bring him to no confes- in deep meditation. At length he arose and said, 
sion, and scarcely drew him into conversation; } ‘‘it is possible, my child, that you may be of 
and more than once he was caught in attempts } service: I will think about it. But in the first 
to commit suicide. place keep your project a secret, and do not 

“The young man is given to a wild despair,” ; entertain hasty expectations, for our subject is 
said the priest, during the course of the conver- } not a sinner through levity or rashness, but a 
sation, ‘“‘which appears to arise less from fear | hardened criminal.” He then showed her all 
and punishment, than from an unlimited, offended } possible consequences of her step, and at last 
pride, and from a deep animosity toward a certain } requested her to call again in eight days. 
individual who must have deceived or betrayed} Luitzarde was confused, grieved, and full of 
him.” doubts, when she left the divine; but in spite of 

‘And did he never intimate anything about ; the difficulties which seemed to tower up before 
this person?” asked Luitzarde, tremblingly. her, she was still determined to persevere. 

The divine shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘From} The eight days passed, and Luitzarde again 
certain words that fell, it would appear that the ;} appeared before Father Augustin. Through the 
offender is a woman; but he cannot be induced } polite astonishment with which he received her, 
to say anything either about this or a general } gleamed a look of silent pleasure; and upon 
confession.” } asking whether he had considered her project, 

“‘Then he will undoubtedly be brought to the } and was disposed to give his aid, he replied, 
rack,” said one of the gentlemen present. ‘that undoubtedly there is something to be 

Luitzarde’s heart stood still, and her face be- } done, and probably something to hope for the 
came deathly pale. The divine looked at her} repentance of the prisoner; but Luitzarde must 
unnoticed, but attentively. ‘That will not be } herself visit him in the dungeon!” 
necessary,” he said, ‘for he denies nothing. He} She was startled. ‘If there is no other way— 
permits the judges to say about him what they } I am ready for that, too!” The divine looked at 
please: the offences are proved by the testimony } her in amazement. ‘As soon as you, venerable 
of so many accomplices and witnesses, that he } sir, can promise me secrecy, so that besides you 
cannot and will not be saved. His life is cer- and he no one shall learn anything about this 





tainly lost. Would that I could succeed in saving 
his soul!” 

Luitzarde looked at the divine long and search- 
ingly. In his features were so much humanity, 
so much patience and so much heavenly desire, 
that a determination, which began to arise in her, 
continued to gain strength. From this moment 
she took very little part in the conversation, and 
fastened her whole mind upon one thought. 

Next morning she arose early, and saying that 
she would go to the confessional, went, accom- 
panied by her chamber-maid, to the convent where 
Father Augustin, whose order and name she was 
careful to ascertain, resided. She requested the 
porter to inform him of her presence. The divine 
appeared immediately. With a contrite heart, 


} hazardous step, I shall be ready.” 

“‘T can do that,” replied the divine. 

“Then appoint day and hour!” 

“How, you will really “4 

“It is my settled determination. I will save 
his soul if I can; I will do this in return for his 
love, for which I have rewarded him so badly.” 
The features of the divine became brighter when 
he heard Luitzarde’s firm resolution, and the visit 
was arranged for the third succeeding day. 

With the necessary precaution they set out, at 
the appointed time. The nearer Luitzarde ap- 
proached the prison, the more she trembled and 
grieved. The priest prepared her for what she 
was to find—a deep, dark vault, the prisoner 








loaded, hand and foot, with chains, lying upon 
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his hard couch on which the chains meet and are ; inevitable request of the chancellor to see the 
united beneath by an immense, lock, which he is ring. 
in the habit of laying upon the shelf, to procure } He listened to her doubtingly; but in the 
a little more freedom in his movements or rest } warmth of the conversation she took a seat by 
in his sleep, and which would often, when he | his side on the hard couch, and placed the 
suddenly changed his position, fall down with } ; heavy lock, which had threatened, at each sud- 
a great noise, and awaken him—himself pale} den movement, to fall down, upon her knee, 
and debilitated by the close air of the dungeon, to hold it there. ‘What are you doing?” he 
gloomy and despairing! } cried, confusedly, and offered to take the unac- 
She followed her leader through long, dark } customed burden from her. When he stretched 
passages, along high iron doors and grated win- } out his hand, Luitzarde exclaimed, ‘“‘my God, 
dows, from which issued the rattling of chains, ? } you bleed!” The heavy chains had bruised him. 
or sighs, or the roarings of madness and despair. ; ’ Quickly she drew forth her handkerchief and 
Now they went down another narrow staircase, } tied it around the wounded hand. Her tears 
the doorkeeper opened a creaking iron door— ? flowed upon it. 
and they were at the place. ‘*Is it possible?” cried the prisoner; ‘‘do you 
An icy shudder crept over Luitzarde as she ; not hate me? Exists there yet one voice in your 
looked into the damp, dark abode. The divine ’ heart that*speaks for me?” 
advanced toward the prisoner, who lay upon his} She lifted her head and looked at him kindly 
face and did not arise to look at the visitors, and } through her tears. ‘I am your friend from my 
said, in a mild tone, ‘you have desired, Fred, heart, and was such from the first moment that 
that the conscious person should come here, if} I knew you; and I now tell you candidly that [ 
you are to convince yourself of her innocence. } am innocent!” 
Here she is.” With these words he drew back} ‘‘Merciful heaven!” he exclaimed, completely 
the veil which Luitzarde, in her agony, had for-} overcome. ‘‘Wo! wo! What have I done? I have 
gotten to lift. The prisoner sprang from his’ blasphemed, God can never be merciful to me!” 
couch with a terrible oath, the heavy chains rat- } } He fell upon his face, and his breast labored in 
tling, the lock falling on the floor with a loud; ; terrible anguish. 
noise, and, by its weight, again dragging down: Luitzarde laid her hand upon his shoulder. 


> 


the unhappy man. } “*Victor,” she said, deeply moved, ‘‘believe me, 
“Oh, God!” exclaimed Luitzarde, sorrowfully, } God is exceedingly kind and forbearing; and if 
lifting her hands heavenward. } you, a weak, mortal being, can forgive me, by 


“Is it you?” cried the prisoner. ‘You come} whom you imagine yourself so highly injured, 
into this abode of misery and horror?” He looked } why should the all-merciful Father not pardon 
at her for some time half in anger and half moved. } his fallen and penitent child ?”~ 
By-and-bye his features again became dark, and} Nowthe divine approached. With all the power 
with a bitter laugh he said, ‘‘do you study new } of holy faith, with all the knowledge of the human 
mischief? Will you get still more out of me, to} heart, and with all the pathos of his high calling, 
betray me to my tormentors? It is not neces- } } he addressed the heart of the youth, which was 
sary; I will die; I will not save myself.” } yet susceptible of many a good feeling, and at 

The divine wished to reply, as Luitzarde was } length he succeeded in breaking down the stub- 
silent, she being too much effected by what she } born sinner. The prisoner arose; Luitzarde saw 
saw and heard. $ his face bathed in tears. ‘‘And do you believe, 

“Be silent!” exclaimed the prisoner. ‘You do you really believe, reverend father,” he said, 
shall be silent! I have it to do with her!” And} ‘that God can yet forgive me?—me, so infa- 
now he inveigled in bitter reproaches and raging ; mous?” 


‘anger against her falseness; and a passion, now; The priest explaine' the extent of divine for- 


Savage and ravenous, now cordial and calm, be-; bearance, and quoted all the passages of the Bible 
trayed itself in these complaints and wishes, and } which promised pardon to the penitent sinner. 
showed Luitzarde the inmost depths of a heart } Victor's tears flowed faster. ‘‘Oh, Lord!” he at 
which was entirely devoted to her, and which had } length exclaimed, and fell from his couch upon 
long since been too precious in her estimation. } his knees; ‘¢can you forgive me?” At this mo- 
She wept wildly. This unarmed him by degrees; } ment the sun stood over the grating of the prison, 
and when his rage was spent, she approached him $ and poured a stream of light upon the kneeling 
hearer, and said, ‘‘and yet I am innocent, Victor,; one. ‘You are heard! you are pardoned!” 
although appearances are against me. Listen} cried Luitzarde, enthusiastically. ‘The Lord 
to what I have to say!” She then related to$ strengthen you, my son,” said the divine, laying 
him the incident with the robbers, the attention $ his hand upon the head of the youth. Luitzarde 
which this adventure excited, and the serious, } fell on his breast. 
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‘Ah, this angel in my arms,” he exclaimed, 
‘dare I venture to look up to Thee? Oh, my 
Father, pardon Thy contrite, Thy despairing 
child!” 

A deep, sacred silence solemnized the moment 
of the return of a fallen sinner to divine mercy. 
When they all had recovered from their emotion, 
the priest said to Luitzarde, ‘‘now, my dear miss, 
I will lead you away, for I must speak a few 
words to him alone.” Luitzarde silently con- 
sented. 

** May I not hope to see you another time before 
my death?” said the prisoner, respectfully, gazing 
after Luitzarde, but with visible anxiety. She 
gave him her hand and wept. 

**T shall see you again, Victor! We shall not 
be separated!” The divine led her away. 

Victor’s repentance progressed with rapid 
strides. His rebellious behavior toward his 
judges vanished; he confessed his crimes; he 
desired no indulgence; he wished to die. Only 
one thing appeared to him desirable in this 
world—the possession of that woman whom he 
loved above all else, who had again aroused in 
his heart the first passion of nature; but this, 
on account of his many crimes, was forever 
impossible. Under these circumstances, life, 
poisoned by such horrible recollections, had no 
charms for him; and he did all in his power to 
hasten his sentence, and its dark consequences. 

Luitzarde, like Victor, had yielded to the re- 
morseless hand of destiny. To her, too, it was 
clear that he had to die: but she saw in the 
expiating death of the guilty one a kind of glori- 
fication of himself and of her love for him. Her 
mind was prepared for this event, and only one 
subject yet depressed her soul: the birth and 
parentage of Victor. She drew the divine into 
her secret, and at length, after much consulta- 
tion, it was concluded that he should write to 
Count Lansky, send him the ring, communicate 
the prisoner’s recollections of his childhood, and 
many other suspicions, and then await what the 
count should say; but Victor was to know noth- 
ing of these proceedings beforehand. 

A reply was soon received. A father’s fears 
and hopes, a father’s joys and sorrows struggled 
therein. Nothing could yet be decided—there 
was much to hope, and still more to fear; but 
the count would come himself to Prague, and in 
the meantime Father Augustin was to prepare 
the prisoner for the interview, and examine him 
still closer. This was done. All that Victor 
related, all the obscure recollections he could 
give; the value which the collier’s good wife, 
his foster-mother, placed upon the ring; her 
secretly impressing upon him its importance— 
single words which he heard from his foster- 
parents in the Saxian Mountains—all agreed 
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with Luitzarde’s conjectures; and at length 
Father Augustin ventured to open to him the 
probable secrets of his birth and rank. 

This effected him with great violence: he 
raved like a madman. Pride and despair, joy 
and indescribable sorrow tore his breast, and 
the thought that, in the last moments of a mise- 
rable life, now about to be resigned to the hang- 
man’s hands, he may have discovered a splendid 
birth, a father, a magnanimous lady whose heart 
beat alone for him, and, in short, all that could 
make life desirable, and that all this must, ina 
short time, be lost again—this thought was more 
powerful than his mind and his physical strength. 
It prostrated him; he was seized with a raving 
fever; and the good divine looked, not without 
a feeling of satisfaction, for the approach of a 
friendly death, which should spare to the unfor- 
tunate one the last terrible scenes and public 
shame which otherwise awaited him. 

At his pressing request, the prisoner was re- 
moved to a healthy room, the heavy fetters were 
exchanged for easier ones, and he received better 
attendance. His vigorous constitution success- 
fully withstood the fury of the disease, although 
he became weak as a child; and with his physical 
strength the ferocity of his spirit departed. When 
he again revived and his senses returned, he held 
out his hand as the priest approached, and said, 
“now I have found it, Father Augustin, I am 
ealm again! Qh, pardon the terror, the grief I 
have given you!” 

‘‘And what did you find, my son?” asked the 
divine. 

‘Oh, a thread, venerable father, which shall 
lead me out of the labyrinth of my despair and 
destruction!” And now he unfolded, with much 
force and spirit, the idea that God had led him 
so wonderfully, and had, at the termination of 
his career, shown him all the happiness of earth, 
that he, by a tranquil and willing offering of all 
that was dearest to man, could pay a small part 
of his debt, that his repentance on earth might 
have a more painful beginning, and that his suf- 
ferings in another world might be less. 

With much joy and emotion, the pious man 
supported this thought of his charge, and then 
hastened to Luitzarde to inform her of all that 
had occurred, and, without desiring it, kindle still 
brighter the long-nourished flame in her breast, 
by his warm account of the quiet resignation of 
the youth, and his good resolution. At this mo- 


ment the door opened, and a man of middle age, 
of tall and noble stature, entered the room. 
“God of heaven! Count Lansky,” cried Luit- 
zarde. 
The count was confounded. 
my dear miss, or madam? 
that I ever——” 


**You know me, 
I do not recollect 
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Luitzarde blushed deeply; ‘‘pardon, count, we 
expected—we knew——” 

“Ig my friend Martinitz at home?” 

“He went to meet his son, who is expected in 
a few days. As for the rest, I am the ote 
niece, and this divine is Father Augustin.” The 
count silently walked up to him, and shook his 
hand. Then he looked sharply at Luitzarde. 

«Tell me candidly, dear miss,” he said, ‘why ; 
and how you knew me at first sight?” 

“If I am to confess the truth—a strange, and 
unmistakeable resemblance——” 

“To the robber-captain?” cried the count, 
vehemently—‘‘oh! must it then be true? Shall 
I have found my long-bewailed son only to see } 
the shame of my house?” } 

The divine attempted to soothe the pains of } 
the sufferer, by informing him of the pious re- } 
signation of the unhappy prisoner. He listened } 
with deep sorrow, and turning to Luitzarde, said, 
“and your name, dear miss, is ——?” 

“Luitzarde Branow.” ; 

“Did I not guess it! Oh, everything must com- 
bine to bring me to despair. You are Miss Bra- } 
now, the daughter of Count Martinitz’s sister?” } 

Luitzarde bowed affirmatively. 

“Yes, those are her eyes! So looked Alice; 
such was her growth. Oh,God! And do you 
know, dear miss, what had been decreed for you?” 

With a deep sigh she answered, ‘I know it, 
eount—I have known it long since.” 

“And you abhor him whom the unhappy 
parents had determined for you? You cannot 
but hate him.” > 

Now broke forth the tears of Luitzarde. ‘‘Oh! 
I hate him not; I cannot hate him!” 

**What do I hear? Is it possible? A criminal: 
the abhorrence of humanity?” 

“Toward me he always behaved magnani- 
mously,” said Luitzarde, as she strove to wipe 
away her tears and collect herself. And then 
she related all to the count, from the first meeting 
on the Moldau to her last visit in the dungeon. 
Count Lansky listened attentively. Gradually 
his revolting heart dissolved into softer feelings; 
paternal affection, sympathy and profound sorrow 
for the excellent traits, which remorseless fate 
had destroyed, took possession of his breast. At 
last, with tears in his eyes, he said, ‘well, if it is 
to be true that I shall discover my long-lost child 
in the prisoner, then let us go and see him. A 
tormenting uncertainty lies heaviest upon the 
heart, and I do not know for which I shall tremble 
most—to have no son, or to find him in such cir- 
cumstances! Take me to him, Father Augustin; 








and you, noble miss, daughter of the ever-remem- 
bered friend of my youth, you will be so kind as 
to accompany us?” 

They went. Father Augustin opened the door 





of an arched and weil-latticed room, where the 
visitors met with cleanliness and light. 

Luitzarde, with a palpitating heart, remained 
on the outside of the half-open door, that she 
might not disturb the effecting scene. The pri- 
soner arose from the table, where he had been 
reading a religious book, and walked, as far as 
his chains allowed, toward the divine, and plea- 
santly and respectfully greeted him. The pallor 
of his features, and the slowness of his movements 
testified how much he had suffered, and deeply 
effected the hearts which favored him. ‘This 
gentleman was sent by Count Lansky,” said the 
priest, ‘to investigate the circumstances of your 
childhood and your recollections. You are aware 
how important it is to give a candid and truthful 
narrative.” 

Victor bowed silently, and laid his hand upon 
his breast, which seemed to be filled with deep 
emotion as he looked at the stranger, and heard 
the name of his supposed father. The old count, 
too, examined him with visible confusion, and then 
began to question him closely, and not without 
harshness of tone and expression of countenance. 
The prisoner replied respectfully and mildly. The 
severity of the old count gradually diminished as 
his eyes rested longer upon the unhappy prisoner, 
in whose appearance and behavior nothing base, 
nothing ignoble could be discovered; but his dis- 
may increased with every proof that the prisoner 
produced, until it had risen to the most vehement 
excitement. 

‘* All, all corresponds,” he exclaimed, in his 
agony. ‘Only one sign remains to decide the 
ignominy of the magnanimous old count.” 

Victor turned pale and shrank back. 

“The lost son of the Count of Lansky must 
have a scar on his forehead, which he received 
from a heavy fall in the fourth year of his age. 
Can you show——” 

The unfortunate youth startled; with a trem- 
bling hand he struck back the raven curls from 
his forehead, and the scar appeared. 

“Lord! itishe! Itis my son!” cried the count, 
vehemently, and deeply moved; and holding both 
hands before his face, he turned away from the 
writhing prisoner. 

‘‘My father! Oh, my father!” cried Victor, 
stretching out his arms, but staggering back when 
he saw the abhorring gestures of his parent. 

The divine approached to support him; but at 
this moment Luitzarde, who had entered during 
the latter part of the conversation, ran up to 
Victor, embraced him, and cried, ‘if your father 
will reject you, if all the world will despise you, 
I will remain true—I am your betrothed, your 
bride!” 

The unhappy prisoner looked upon her a mo- 
ment, wild with gratitude, and then fell fainting 
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into her arms, and into the arms of Father Augus- 3 not object to the validity of Luitzarde’s first love, 
tin. They laid him upon his couch of straw, and ; which had been the earnest desire of his dying 
exerted themselves to recall his vitality. The old ; sister; and he could not condemn the power of a 
count slowly approached the group; he looked at} passion which had remained true and steadfast 
the pale youth, who wore his features, who was; from the first moment of recognition through 
his only son, as he lay apparently dead in the} every danger, suspicion, and separation. He 
arms of strangers; his heart turned, he rushed } yielded to Lansky’s representations, spoke him- 
toward him, embraced him amid tears, and cried, } self with Count Frederic, and informed him that 
‘yet it is my son, my only, my beloved child! ; now was verified what he had attempted, during 
Awake! awake, dear Victor, my son!” their journey, to prepare him to meet. Frederic 
The tones of a father’s love excited the torpid ; was brought to the point of despair. His deep 
spirit of the prisoner. Victor opened his eyes. } sorrow was visible in his movements and in his 
His father’s face, full of love, full of tears, was } language, and even in the tone of his voice. He 
the first object they met, and, unable to speak, } sighed before Luitzarde, and attempted with com- 
he slipped from the couch to his feet, embraced } plaints, arguments, and reproaches, to convince 
his knees and bathed them in hot tears. her that the robber-captain, the savage, uncouth 
The count stooped to raise him, and clasped } youth, who was brought up among rogues and 
him to the paternal heart. Luitzarde and Father } freebooters, and had received no education, would 
Augustin stood at their side, weeping and praying. } not bear comparison with himself, though he had 
It was long before their excited feelings could be} a hundred times been a Count of Lansky. 
allayed, and the painfully happy ones were able} At first these representations were exceedingly 
to converse about their situation. Victor gave a} painful to Luitzarde; but she soon became accus- 
candid account of his life; only when he came to} tomed to them, and passed them over. 
the period of his lawless mode of living, he begged} While these incidents were transpiring, Victor's 
permission of his father to pass it over in silence, } sentence was pronounced, and his execution by 
and solemnly declared, that since he saw Luit- the sword decreed for the third succeeding morn- 
tarde the first time, his hand had shed no blood, } ing. Luitzarde heard it—and her long-sustained 
and that the resolution to separate himself from } spirits gave way. She awoke late from a deep 
his savage companions, to relinquish his criminal } swoon; but aware of the short time she had yet 
life, and become worthy of his beloved one, had} to enjoy with her friend, she gathered all her 
powerfully engaged his mind. ; strength, and begged permission of her uncle to 
The father listened tremblingly. The thought, } spend, in company with the divine, his last days 
if it might not be possible to save the reformed, } with the betrothed of her childhood, with the man 
the only son, awoke within him, and gained} for whom she had been destined by her glorified 
strength with every expression of the latter in} mother. 
which his noble nature was reflected. He con- Count Martinitz shook his head, and Frederic 
cluded to go to Vienna, fall at the feet of Ferdi- opposed it. Victor heard of this resolution with 
nand, and beg his pardon. But Victor rejected } much gratitude, his father embraced Luitzarde 
the proposal with terror. He would not live; } with tears, and at length Count Martinitz was 
the recollections in his breast were too-horrible; ? persuaded to accompany his niece, and make the 
and he looked upon death as the only remedy to } acquaintance of the unfortunate son. 
give satisfaction to the offended justice of God,to} With preconceived ill-humor he entered the 
the injured civil duties, and to his own feelings. } room of the prisoner, who, according to an estab- 
But he prayed his father to exert his influence in } lished custom, was treated with more kindness 
procuring for him the rapid and less disgraceful } since his sentence had been given. He was 
death by the sword of the executioners. plainly dressed, and not in accordance with his 
Soon after Count Lansky and Luitzarde arrived } birth. His significant visage, in which the humi- 
at home, the uncle and his son appeared. With } lity of the penitent sinner was blended with the 
much joy and surprise, Martinitz found himself} pride of nobility, his quiet resignation and the 
in the presence of the friend of his youth. Dis-} solemnity of the misfortune, had their effect upon 
agreeable allusions, the relation of Luitzarde} the count. He heartily embraced the once hated 
between Frederic and Victor, prostrated hopes, } criminal, and assured him of his forgiveness. 
which had been long and justly entertained, and} Luitzarde, Count Lansky, and Father Augustin 
sympathy for the situation of his son, excited old } spent this and the succeeding day with Victor. 
Martinitz first to ill-humor, and eventually to} Luitzarde supported herself with all her strength, 
anger; but by-and-bye his better feelings again } although she had long since felt the effects of the 
became victorious. He acknowledged the hand } protracted and violent excitement, and was aware 
of a higher power, that engaged in unmindful } of what would take place when the decisive mo- 
play with the plans and hopes of man; he could} ment would arrive. 
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On the second evening—it was the evening , he charged the divine to give his last remem- 
before the fatal day—after she and the humbled : brance to his father and to his beloved one. His 
father had taken the last farewell, and Victor, } eyes were tied with the cloth that Luitzarde had 
like a dying man, had dismissed them silently, ‘ prepared for him, and in a few minutes his soul 
she sank down before his door. She was taken ; stood before God. 
home in a swoon, and remained insensible through At this moment Luitzarde awoke from her 
the whole terrible night. swoon. ‘Now it is over!” she cried. ‘Oh, 

Next morning, Father Augustin, with profound Victor! take me unto thee!” 

sorrow and holy emotion, accompanied the victim 3 Soon Father Augustin arrived. Pale and 
on his last and difficult journey. Victor was } silently he placed the unfortunate cloth—for so 
collected. He did not fear death, which he had ‘she had desired it—into her hand. Her heart 
often seen on the battle-field and in lawless : broke—but she suffered yet awhile. Weeks were 
adventures. He grieved only for the separa- {necessary to sever completely the thread of a 
tion from his beloved, and for her misery. § blooming and youthful life. 
Engaged with God and the approaching great} But a few months after Victor’s death, at the 
moment, he silently walked through the gazing }hour of the morning when he had died, she 
multitude, in which his beauty, his youth, and {calmly expired; and the last word she uttered 
his visible repentance, awakened words and tears } was the name of Victor Lansky, whom she in- 
ofsympathy. Arrived at the place of execution, { sisted she had seen hovering around her bed. 
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Is Heaven a long way off, mother? And we—oh! we have missed him here, 
I watch through all the day, So sadly and so long! 
To see my father coming back But if he comes to fetch us, then 
And meet him on the way. I would hold his hand so fast, 
And when the night comes on, I stand I would not let it go again 
Where once I used to wait, Till all the way was past; 
To see him come ffm the fields He’d tell me all that he has seen, 
And meet him at the gate. But I would never say, 
Then I used to put my hand in his, How dull and lonely we have been, 
And cared not more to play; Since he went far away. 
But I never meet him coming now, When you raised me to the bed, mother, 
However long I stay. And I kissed him on the cheek, 
And you tell me he’s in Heaven, and far, His cheek was pale and very cold, 
Far happier than we; And his voice was low and weak. 
And loves us still the same—but how, And yet I can remember well, 
Dear mother, can that be? Each word that he spoke then, 
For he never left us for a day For he said I must be a dear, good girl, 
To market or to fair, And we should meet again! 
But the best of all that father saw, And oh! but I have tried since then 
He brought for us to share. To be good through all the day; 
He cared for nothing then but us— I have done whate’er you bid me, mother, 
I have heard father say, Yet father stays away! 
That coming back made worth his while Is it because God loves him so?— 
Sometimes to go away. I know that in his love, 
And if where he is now, mother, He takes the good away from earth, 
All is good and fair, To live with him above! 
He would have eons back long ago, ° Oh! that God had not loved him so! 
To take us with him there. . For then he might have staid, 
He never would be missed from Heaven: And kissed me as he used at nights, 
I have heard father say When by his knee I played. 
How ened angels God has there, Oh! that he had not been so good, 
To praise Him night and day. So patient, or so kind! 
He never would be missed in Heaven, Oh! had we but been more like him, 
From all that blessed throng; And not been left behind! D. Ge 
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KING RADBOB’S DAUGHTER. 





BY H. K. 


STEWART. 





In the year 707, when Radbob the Second was 
king of Starum, there lived at Almenum a pea- 
sant whose name was Gjalt. He was pretty well 
to do in the world, and always had in store a 
good stock of hay and corn, which he was in the 
habit of laying by whenever it would not fetch 
that price which he considered to be its proper 
and honest worth. In his manners he was some- 
what eccentric, and throughout his life, according 
to the saying, always carried the heavier end of 
the log. As he was already a middle-aged man, 
and had hitherto remained a bachelor, the pea- 
sants continually went to him and persuaded 
him to marry, taunting him about his leading a 
hawker’s life. To such remarks he invariably 
replied, ‘‘it is easy to be deceived by women; 
and a scolding wife is a superfluous piece of fur- 
niture.” However, as soon as he could find a 
partner to his mind he immediately changed his 
resolution. 

About the same time there also lived at Alme- 
num an old warrior, who, after years of fire and 
sword in the service of his king, had obtained 
enough to keep him from starving, but barely 
sufficient to render his life comfortable. Almenum 
was chosen as the place of his abode, because he 
found the living at Starum came rather too ex- 
pensive for his humble means; and thus, with 
gardening and economy, he managed to make 
both ends meet. He had an only daughter of 
the name of Keimpke, who shared with him his 
scanty pittance. She was a lively girl, quick in 
her manners and active and knowing in domestic 
affairs. She had a temper as fiery as a Russian’s, 
and appeared to take after her father in her cun- 
ning tricks and clever stratagems. Possessing a 
fine voice, she had some taste for singing, and 
her favorite air was, ‘‘ The Victories of the Fries- 
landers over both Priest and King.” In short, 
Keimpe was the comfort and delight of her father 
in his solitary life: he had no other trouble or 
anxiety but the expectation of leaving her in 
poverty when his head was laid low in the grave. 
One evening at dusk an old peasant woman came 
to his house, and having conversed with him for 
a short time in a somewhat agreeable and affable 
manner on various subjects, she at length inquired 
of him whether the boor Gjalt might pay his ad- 
dresses to his daughter. The veteran at first 


thought it very strange, and felt he was put to 
@ severe trial, as he heartily wished her to stop 


with him, but was unwilling to deprive her of a 
better home. At last, having duly weighed the 
matter, and considered that her happiness was 
everything, he went to her and said that Gjalt 
wished to marry her. Keimpke was amazed at 
the idea, as she had never entertained such 8 
thought in her mind, but wished rather to stay 
with her poor father than live in plenty as a rich 
peasant’s wife. Being persuaded, however, by 
the advice of her kind parent, she at length con- 
sented, and in four weeks Gjalt was her betrothed, 
bridegroom, and husband. 

At first it rained nothing but lilies and roses 
around the newly-married couple; but when the 
honeymoon was over, Gjalt began to look at his 
purse and to find that ‘‘ white horses consume all 
the straw.” When he saw the various things 
Keimpke purchased from day to day with which 
to furnish their new, house, he did nothing but 
complain and continually exclaim, ‘‘ what an ex- 
pense this is!—what an expense ¢hatis!” How- 
ever, after some weeks he contrived to put up 
with it; and his little wife was so respectful, and 
knew how to manage him so well, that he did not 
any more venture to grumble. 

But Keimpke was beautiful—far too beautiful, 
indeed, for Gjalt not to have his attention upon 
two town-gallants who often peeped in at his 
house, and visited there when he was away in the 
fields. She was as innocent as the driven snow; 
but his jealousy, which arose only from suspicion, 
grew stronger and stronger from day to day, so 
that at last he felt he must compel her, whom he 
otherwise dearly loved, by means of a stick, not to 
smile pleasantly on any other man when he was 
absent. ‘If I chastise her a bit in the morning,” 
thought he to himself, ‘‘then she will hold no 
company with these light-headed fellows, and in 
the evening I shall be able to get her into good 
5 humor again with caresses and friendly chat.” 

As this passed through his mind he went home 
from the field to breakfast, and as soon as he had 
swallowed down the last mouthful, rose up quickly 
from his seat, so enraged that his eyes flashed fire, 
; and gave his wife a very violent box on the ears. 











At first the poor woman was so frightened that 
she could not utter a single word, nor force any 
tears from her eyes; but, when she came to her- 
self, she burst out into a fit of lamentation and 
; complaint. 
3 Oh, God!” said she, ‘would that my father 
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had not given me to such a wretch as this! Had 
ye not then a piece of bread in comfort with one 
another? Was not our friendly poverty a thou- 
sand times better than living with a rich tyrant? 
Mother! mother! If you could but raise your 
head out of your grave your heart would break 
for your unhappy daughter.” 

So Keimpke wept, and deplored her sad con- 
dition; but, being now married, Peasant Gjalt 
would have it all his own way. 

On his return home in the evening, his first 
business was to make apologies to his wife. He 
used to say some evil spirit had put it into his 
head, he would never repeat the offence, and 
entreated her to forgive him with so melancholy 
@ face, that the amiable little woman could not 


’ refuse to pardon him. Then she would give him 


her hand and a kies, in token of reconciliation, 
and, after having taken their bread and milk 
together, they would retire for the night, as if 
nothing had happened. 

The boor had carried on these proceedings so 
successfully that he anticipated the next morning 
to out a new piece off the same cloth. He had 
scarcely devoured his breakfast, when he flung his 
spade over his shoulder, and, as he left the room, 
gave his wife a blow that sent her against the 
opposite wall. Had she been struck with light- 
ning she could hardly have been more astonished. 

‘What a false knave that is,” thought she to 
herself; ‘‘but the knobbed stick is as hard as iron, 


old fellow; and I’ll let thee feel that a Friesland } ° 


woman, who knows how to forgive the first bad 
trick, has wit enough to take vengeance on a 
fecond.” 

« Whilst Keimpke was meditating on her several 
grievances, there suddenly appeared at the door 
two young gentlemen, mounted on white horses. 
In the name of King Radbob they demanded 
something to eat and drink. Keimpke, who was 
very good-looking, waited nimbly upon them, 
and, whilst the young noblemen despatched the 
victuals with a good appetite, she modestly in- 
quired the occasion of their journey? 

‘Hark ye,” said they, ‘‘peasant’s wife, this is 
the cause: Princess Bauk, the king’s daughter, 
was eating shell-fish the day before yesterday, 
and, as she was on the point of saying something, 
& piece of shell stuck in her throat. All the 
physicians and learned men of Stavoren have 
fumbled about, but to no purpose; for four-and- 
twenty. hours the princess has not been able 
either to eat or drink, nor can she get one 
wink of sleep. The king sits at her bedside 
like a person bereft of his senses; he has sent 
us to scour the country in search of a doctor, 
and if we fail here, we must proceed at once to 
Dockum.” 


“Well, that’s lucky,” said Keimpke. ‘The 





very man you want is at Almenum; there’s not 
a cleverer quick in all Friesland.” 

The two princes rose suddenly from the bench 
on which they were sitting, and exclaimed, 

‘* My dear good woman! surely you are joking!” 

‘* No, indeed, it is really so,” she replied; ‘‘this 
doctor is all that I’ve told you; but he will not 
practise unless he is made to taste the whip occa- 
sionally.” 

“Tf that is all,” observed the young men, ‘‘ we’ll 
see to that; we’ll trim him. Show him us.” 

Keimpke took them to the door, and, pointing 
with her finger, said, 

‘‘ There he is, with the harrow, in that ploughed 
field; but remember what I told you, that he will 
do nothing unless perforce.” 

The young noblemen, who were tall, handsome 
fellows, thereupon took each a stout cudgel in his 
hand, and went immediately to Peasant Gjalt. 

‘¢Good morning, most noble Frieslander,” said 
they to him; ‘‘the king sends you good day, and 
desires you to wait on him.” 

‘‘Why?” inquired the astonished Gjalt. 

‘To cure his daughter, the Princess Bauk,” 
replied they. 

The peasant answered, 

‘‘He could plough and harrow very well, and, 
if his majesty had any need of him for that pur- 
pose, he was ready to oblige him; but as to doc- 
toring, he had never learnt that.” 

The two princes winked at each other, and said, 
“If we cannot manage you with kind words, 
we've another remedy, churl,” and both of them 
set to and in good earnest began to lay about his 
legs. The blows came rather too fast for poor 
Gjalt, and he cried, - 

“It is a great shame that a free Frieslander 
should be beaten in such a manner.” 

‘Yes! yes!” said the young noblemen, “birds 
that can sing and won’t sing, must be made to 
sing. Will you go or not?” And they imme- 
diately renewed their operations. Gjalt, who felt 
that there was no chance with two against one, 
gave in; he must go, nolens volens, Having un- 
yoked the horse from the harrow, they placed him 
on its back, and although it was but a sorry jade, 
and not in very good condition, nevertheless, with 
continual whipping and rather vigorous stimula- 
tion, they all three trotted along the road toward 
Stavoren, as if they were flying for their lives, 

On their arrival at the palace, the king was 
sitting with his heart swollen with grief and his 
eyes red with tears, by the bedside of his beloved 
daughter. His sons having entered the room, and 
apologized, in few words, for the external appear- 
ance of their queer-looking doctor, his majesty 
immediately ordered the princess to place her- 
self before the peasant, and told him ‘“‘he must 
cure her; he had the choice of doing so with fair 
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speeches or a good cudgelling.” Thereupon, Gjalt 
called all the saints in heaven to witness that he 
knew no more about doctoring than the cat. The 
king said nothing, but nodded to two sturdy fel- 
lows who were standing behind the bewildered 
boor, ready to commence a second castigation; 
when he had tasted a few vigorously belabored 
strokes on his back, he exclajmed, ‘‘mercy! 
mercy! I’ll cure her! I’ll care her!” 

Then sat the Princess Bauk opposite him, as 
pale as a sheet, and with her mouth wide open, 
down which she thrust her finger, in order to 
show where the stoppage was. At this our cor- 
rected doctor was rather perplexed, and began 
seriously to reflect; either a good beating, or to 
effect a cure, was his destiny and fate. However, 
an idea soon occurred to him, and he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘the bone is not in her stomach, but in 
the throat; if I could but once make her laugh, 
who knows whether it would not of itself come 
out?” Accordingly, he asked the king’s permis- 
sion to have a large fire made in the room, and to 
be left with the princess. When all the attendants 
had retired, and the fire was in full blaze, the boor 
stretched himself out as long as he could before 
the hearth; after laying there for some time as 
straight as a corpse, he suddenly jumped up, and 
began to hop like a frog, and finished his per- 
formances by giving seventeen somersaults, one 
after the other, round the room. He then played 
a number of diverting antics, so that the princess, 
in spite of her pain, could not help laughing; and 
the agitation in her throat relieved her from the 
bone, which Gjalt with great delight, presented 
to the king, who hardly knew how to recompense 
him sufficiently for the extraordinary skill he had 
displayed. The king wished to confer upon him 
the honor of being the palace doctor, but the 
peasant declined this proposal with every expres- 
sion of gratitude. ‘‘The cows,” said he, ‘‘must 
be taken to another pasture; the bullocks have 
been long enough in the meadow; it is time they 
were sold.” In short, there were a hundred little 
matters which required his presence at home. 

The king, who had already had proof of the 
boor’s aversion to whipping, called in the two 
men-servants who had just before so effectually 
beaten him; as soon as they showed themselves, 
Gjalt immediately gave up the contest, and pro- 
mised to spend not a few days only, but all his 
life, at Stavoren, if required to do so. After all, 
he presented but a shaggy appearance for a court 


his heart was still in his chimney-corner with his 
beloved Keimpke, and he already began to medi- 
tate by what means he could effect his escape 
from the royal palace, where he was more mise- 
rable than if he had been condemned to pass the 
remainder of his days in a dog-kennel. 

Unluckily for him, the cure of the princess was 
told from house to house, so that it ran like wild 
fire through the city, and in less than half an 
hour twenty-four sick folks presented themselves 
at the palace gate; they were desperate cases, 
having been given up by all the physicians, con- 
jurors, and exorcists in Stavoren. The king, 
noticing the crowd, and feeling proud that in his 
court he had a doctor of such high repute, com- 
manded Gjalt to cure them all. 

“Cure twenty-four incurables!” said the boor, 
with a heavy sigh, “‘if heaven help not, I can do 
little.” 

“‘Come,” answered the king, ‘‘then you must 
discuss the matter with my two professors who 
wrote the prescription the other day for my 
daughter so successfully on your back.” 

He scarcely got a glimpse of the two sturdy men, 
than he promised to cure all that his majesty bid 
him, whether blind, lame, or dumb. 

After all the four-and-twenty invalids had been 
brought into the room, Gjalt ordered one of the 
royal servants to make a good roaring fire. When 
it had flared and blazed to a red heat, he re- 
quested the king to withdraw and to leave him 
alone with the crowd of sick people. The king 
left the room and remained outside peeping in at 
the door which stood ajar. No sooner was he 
gone than the peasant bade all the diseased to 
place themselves round the hearth; and whilst 
the heat radiated from the glowing fire he ad- 
dressed them in the following words: 

‘My friends! it will be very difficult indeed 
for me to cure such a number of persons in 4 
moment of time. I know of only one remedy 
which is to the purpose, namely, to single out the 
most afflicted one among you and to burn himin 
the flames; when his body is entirely consumed, 
I will take a spoonful of his ashes, and having 
mixed it with a pint or two of beer, each of the 
remaining three-and-twenty shall drink of it. It 
is a famous prescription; only let it be tried and 
I’ll eat my head if it does not cure you all.” 

When he had finished speaking, the patients 
did not utter a single word, but stared at each 
other as much as to say whose case is the most 





physician, as he had been brought in his working { desperate; for among the whole party there was 
dress from the field. His peasant’s cap was now } not one who, if he had been promised all King 
thrown aside, his doublet of coarse cloth was ex- ‘ Radbob’s wealth, would have confessed that he 
changed for a mantle of scarlet velvet, his beard ; was the greatest sufferer. In the meantime the 
was shaved off, his hair curled; so that, with all | boor with a hesitating voice—questioned each 
these alterations, he became quite smug and hand- ; of them, beginning at that one who sat in the 


some. Nothwithstanding these outward changes, chimney corner. 
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‘How do you fancy it?” said he, ‘how suspi- 
cious your face looks! You are in a rapid con- 
sumption, my dear fellow! The cold perspiration 
stands in big drops on your brow.” 

“Yes! but, doctor,” muttered the invalid, ‘that 
—that’s caused by the heat from the fire; if it is 
agreeabie to you, I should like to leave the room 
for a few minutes to get breath.” 

He immediately withdrew, and when the king 
asked him why he had left the doctor, he answered 
he was entirely cured. Gjalt then came to the 
second, and when he had looked at his eyes for a 
short time, shook his head doubtfully, and said 
to him, 

“IT don’t know, my good friend, but I think it 
is a great chance whether you recover; you look 
so yellow and appear so chilly, that death would 
be a merciful termination to your miseries. I 
think——” 

‘* What? do you think I must be burnt, doctor?” 

“By all means,” replied Gjalt, ‘you are as 
thin as a spindle, and your legs won’t carry you 
much longer.” 

“I’m not so very bad as all that,” said the 
man. ‘Should you like to see how I can run?” 
and thereupon he slipped out of the room, anc 
congratulated himself with the king on his be- 
coming so soon well. 

Then Gjalt approaching the third, said to him, 

“Let me feel your pulse? you have symptoms 
of hydrophobia. Show me your tengue? my dear 
friend, what a black crust there is onit! You 
are hastening to the tomb! It seems to me if we 
were to put you on.the fire, your pain would be 
half over, and it would cure the remaining one- 
and-twenty.” 

“Yes, doctor,” he stammered out, ‘‘I am not 
80 bad but what I shall soon get over it.” 

‘‘Heigho!” cried the boor. ‘Are you not ill 
then? What business have you here? Have you 
come only to mock the court physician? Villain! 
be off out of my sight, or I will——” 
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He also flew out of the door with a bound, and 
when the king asked him why he was going away, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘the cure is effected! My health 
is completely restored!” 

In like manner Gjalt went to the fourth, fifth, 
and so on up to the four-and-twentieth, all of 
whom disappeared so fast one after another, that 
the king was quite astounded. In short there 
was not a single one among the whole batch who 
was willing to be burnt to ashes for the sake of 
his companion; and they all took to their heels 
because the great fire appeared in their eyes as 
hateful as hell itself. 

King Rodbob stood struck with astonishment, 
that a simple peasant should have, in so short a 
time, cured so many persons afflicted with such 
dreadful maladies. He did not know what to 
bestow on him for his services, but Gjalt main- 
tained that he was wanted at home, and only asked 
for liberty to go to Almenum, to his Keimpke. 

‘‘Then,” said the king, ‘‘since this is the case, 
I agree to it, but on this condition, that whenever 
I send for you, you must come immediately, 
without my being obliged to use the cudgel.” 

To this Gjalt promised to abide, and quickly 
took leave of the king, who gave him a beautiful 
Hungarian steed, and with it as much money as 
he could with propriety take. So Gjalt left Alme- 
num as a peasant having been tricked by his wife, 
and returned a distinguished doctor. He had, in 
his opinion, so much in the world that there was 
no need for him to expose himself to wind and 
weather in cultivating his fields, so he gave the 
out-of-door work to two ploughmen, and employed 
himself at home. He never more beat his little 
wife, for he really loved her, and had himself 
learned how the cudgel tasted. He lived in great 
peace and friendship with her, and had two little 
boys who were the pride and honor of their old 
age, and who made Gjalt feel how much more 
happy @ married man was than an old bachelor! 





ON A GRAVE. 





BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 





Seep well, sleep well, in thy cold bed! 
Hard is the ground where thou must dwell ;— 
Yet chafes it not thy weary head— 
Sleep soft and well! 


Thy bed-clothes wrap thee close and tight, 
Heaved high upon thy bosom’s swell ;— 
Yet is to thee that pressure light— 
* Sleep soft and well! 
My farewell ne’er thy trance awoke, 
Unheard my sighing and my woe: 
Would I the sound thy slumber broke? 
No—truly, no! 





’Tis well with thee—’tis well with thee! 
If I by thee my grave might meet, 
All too were right, and well with me— 
Our rest how sweet! 


Thou sleep’st, and on thine ear ne’er fall 
From the church-tower the clock-notes shrill, 
Nor, the long night, the watchman’s call 
In hamlet still! 


And when the darkened Heavens rave— 
From cloud to cloud while thunders roar, 
The storm that rides above thy grave 
Wakes thee no more? 





THE GRASS SOWERS. 





BY JANE F. 8TAFFORD, 





Turee girls were met together by what ap- 
peared to be a new-made grave. They were 
sisters; and were just about that age when the 
vague fancies of children begin to be mingled 
with the more rational awe and wonder which 
belong to the dawning soul of womanhood. 
Gathered together, as they now were, amidst 
those hillocks of green mould which death raises 
and Time sweeps away, it was little marvel that 


the thoughts of the three should alike turn upon } 


the mysteries of the grave. 

Mary, the eldest and palest of the group, was 
the first to speak. 

‘* How is it,” she asked, ‘‘that on this grave 
alone the grass never grows? Some of those 
around us are bright as an emerald sea; some 
again are slow in their growth of verdure, show- 
ing here and there green spots like fields over 
which the cloud-shadows are passing. Here 
alone all remains dry and bare, as if parched 
by a fiercer sun than that which warms all the 
other graves.” 

She was answered by Anna, who spoke slowly, 
like one whose breath comes and goes with an 
uneasy and difficult respiration. 

‘‘Whatever be the cause, there is something 
strangely unnatural in the look of it. I think I 
could not sleep at rest under such cold ungenial 
earth; I should like, with poor Keats, to ‘feel the 
daisies growing over me.’”’ 

Lucy, the youngest of the three, who, with 
clear transparent face, had remained bending 
silently over the barren sod, now took a hand of 
each of her sisters in her own, and addressed 
them in a low, soft voice. 

‘*Listen, dear sisters,” she said, ‘‘ while I tell 
you of a singular dream that fell upon me, one 
summer night here among the graves. A dream 
it must have been, although at the time it im- 
pressed me with all the force of a strange and 
wild reality. I lay, my head resting upon this 
very sod, so barren in the midst of the verdant 
sepulchres around; when, sinking I must sup 
pose into a deep slumber, I fancied I saw several 
figures, with faces downcast and meek, walking 
round and round another grave not far distant 
from this on which I was resting. Stifling the 
awe which oppressed me, I asked of the spirits, 
for so they seemed, what was their office—what 


ww 








question the foremost spirit replied, as near ag 
my memory serves, in the following words:— 

‘‘We are the grass-sowers. It is ‘appointed 
that those who have been peace-makers in their 
day of mortality shall, when their work on earth 
is done, sow the green blades which brighten the 
else barren sepulchres of the just.’ 

«But why,’ again I questioned, ‘why, then, 
is yonder grave, round which you tread so con- 
stantly, still but partially grown with grass? [ 
see but a few spots here and there, while the dull 
black mould overspreads all between.’ 

‘*¢We do but sow; our office ends there,’ an- 
swered again the spirit-leader of the mystic band. 
‘It is through the medium of others that the 
seeds must fructify. This grave, over which we 
cast the seed nightly, is a type of one and all. 
Here sleeps one of the injured and oppressed of 
the earth. Her oppressor alone can brighten the 
sod beneath which she rests. It is the pity—the 
remorse—the tears of the wrong-doer only, that 
can make this arid soil blossom as the field. 
Behold! already a few verdant spots appear. 
She lies here, cold and stark;—he lives on, in 
the midst of the upper world’s enjoyments—such 
as theyare. But at nightfall, the thought of this 
buried one comes back upon his soul; and then, 
when dews descend from heaven to brighten other 
pastures of the living, tears fall from the eyes of 
the oppressor, to make green the turf of the dead. 
Such feelings of remorse are few and far between; 
and, behold! so are the spots of verdure here.’ 

“The spirit ceased. But my heart was full; 
and again I inquired, ‘but this grave, whereon I 
have laid myself—tell me, unearthly being, if you 
can, wherefore all here is barren as the parched 
desert. Not one blade is growing—not a single 
spot of green is to be seen here.’ 

“¢¢ That grave we have sown in vain,’ was the 
answer. ‘It is the last resting-place of one who 
left it not in the power of others to injure him:— 
he was ever the injurer. His sod must remain 
black as the night of the grave which has over- 
taken him—even till the day of doom.’ 

*¢¢And then?’—I gasped, breathlessly. 

‘¢ Behold that star on high,’ replied the spirit. 
‘A moment more, and yonder cloud «which is 
riding the blue scope of heaven, will pass over 
and shroud it from your mortal gaze. But though 


their meaning—in thus pacing restlessly where } you shall see it not, you will know that a radiance 
all else reposed in the stillness of death. To my and a glory dwells behind the rolling vapor. So 
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is it with the things beyond the tomb. Question» that very soft undulating sweep of ground where 


no more. Too much is your knowledge, even 
now, for one who walks the earth, living.’ 

«With that, I thought the spirit beckoned me, 
as it faded away into the distance, indistinct and 
vapory as the cloud which new darkened all above 
and around me;—and I awoke.” 

Lucy’s dream was told. There was little in it 
that words could deal with ;—it was beyond them. 
The three passed homeward; very silently—for 
they trod among the graves. 

In due time—for none suspected that each bore 
the arrow of death within her breast—in due time 
the sisters, pale-browed Mary, and Anna with the 
quickened breath, and Lucy, through whose clear 
cheek the blood shone too brightly, each found a 
new home—in a husband's house. 

But the sepulchres of earth must be filled. And 


~_— 


the silver-leaved willows trailed their boughs, and 


where the three had so often walked with inter- 
lacing arms, became in three succeeding springs 
the happy resting-place of the sisters. 

Over the sods that bound the fairer Mary and 
Anna, soft patches of emerald sprung up in time. 
But Lucy’s was a grave wherein so much of the 
soul’s beauty slept, that her passing away was a 
thing to pierce at once the heart that had wronged 
her, with an arrow sharper than that of death. 

After one short summer night, the labor of the 
grass-sowers was needless. She was laid down 
in the twilight; and at daybreak her grave was 
green. Whether fresh turfs of budding grasses 
had been cut by human hands beneath the moon; 





or whether the spirit-sowers had done the work 
—who shall say? 





TO SEPTEMBER. 


Taricz welcome, soft September, Autumn’s dawn, 
Thy sober garb and yellow hues adorn 

The close-shorn plains, and mellow Orchard’s face, 
Thy gentle, silent, tranquil mien we trace, 

When blushing o’er the East, Aurora fair, 
Declares thy presence in the matin air: 

Or when at ardent noon, the soft’ning ray, 
Declining daily, glitters in the spray, 

Festoon’d with silver gossamer full bright, 

Or when in lustre fair, on balmy night, 

Mild Cynthia beams on fleecy train of clouds, 

Or in alternity her brightness shrouds, 

Again emerging, as the vapor glides, 

On sephyr’s wings; anon the train divides, 

As silv’ry dapples on the are of blue, 

In forms minute, extended to my view. 

September eve! thou source of gladness pure, 
Enchanting art thou, all thy gems allure! 


From pendant bough, with plenty downward borne, 
Pomona’s gifts with eager hand are torn. 

The climbing hop-plant and the loaded vine, 

Alike their treasures to our lap resign; 

While sturdy oak or hazel sheds below 

Its auburn fruit, and hawthorn’s rosy glow, 

’Mid rival hips and blackthorn’s purple sloe, 

Form richness all, where’er to mark we go. 

The reign of peace, all tranquil is the scene, 

And no disturbing blast to intervene, ; 
Where now my childhood’s haunts, those scenes of joy? 
I’d seek them now, exempt from all alloy. 

Where pleasures once amus’d, and even still 

Their sweets I taste beside the sedgy rill. 

Mature September, subject of my muse, 

Thou fund of blessings, and of beauteous views, 

I hail thy presence o’er Columbia’s plain, 

As ever grateful all thy traits remain. F.C. 








PROEM FOR A 


Tne spangled sheen of Winter 
Doth glitter on the globe; 
The loveliness of Nature 
Is hidden by a robe. 
The echoes do not tingle 
As they did in the Spring, 
When forest glade and dingle 
Heard Nature’s choir sing. 
But mournful notes are moaninz 
Between the lofty trees— 
Methinks I hear their groaning 
« Upon the icy breeze! 
The flowers now are lying 
Beneath a snowy crust, 
The shrubbery is dying, 
And turning into dust! 


LADY’S ALBUM. 


But though they have departed, 
And Summer gone away, 

We still have bloom and beauty 
To cheer the gloomy day; 

For leaves of Art are growing 
Where’er there is a brook— 

As fair as Nature glowing, 
As brilliant to the look. 

And lovely sonnets clustered 
Upon the Album leaf, 

Are fragrant and alluring 
As any floral sheaf. 

Oh, may a peerless spirit 
These blossoms smile upon, 

That they may gleam and flourish 
As flowers in the sun! J. FP. Wey JR. 














EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS, 


Tas Wroncs or Wowey.—Under this title, Miss 
Catharine E. Beecher has published a volume, in 
which a most comprehensive view is taken of the 
social position of fenfales, The subject is one which, 
just now, considerably agitates the public mind. On 
the one side, the advocates for what are called 
woman’s rights, contend that the elective franchise, 
offices of state and all other masculine avenues of 
honor or emolument should be thrown open to the 
sex: on the other, it is asserted that women have 
no wrongs, and that society is best as it is, Miss 
Beecher takes a middle ground. She says:— 


“ What are the real wrongs of woman? They may 
all be regarded as involved under these general 
heads: that her profession is dishonored; that she 
is not educated for her profession; that in a vast 
majority of cases she is cut off from all employ in 
her true vocation; and that where it is opened to 


her, she is drawn to it by few of those motives of} 


honor and advantage that stimulate the other sex. 


general causes. First, in regard to the dishonor 


often is boasted of as the particular claim to the 
character of ‘a lady.’ 
‘ Meantime, those who really are rendering the 


are despised as the lowest class. 


wages than are paid to the higher class of domestics, } 
and are regarded as an inferior caste by those who ? 
consider themselves the nobility of society. ; 

“This estimate of domestic and educational labor } 
operates disastrously on all other portions of society. ; 
Each class is striving to rise still higher, and the} 
highest position is deemed to be that in which the} 
occupant renders little or no service to society, but ? 
lives solely on the earnings of others. ; 

“In respect to the education of woman for her pro- } 
JSession—in the most intelligent and wealthy classes, 
it is little regarded. That great class of young 
ladies, who receive the benefits of our highest schools } 
and seminaries, spend their whole childhood and} 
youth in receiving what is called an education, and } 
then the vast majority come forth profoundly igno- ; 
rant of all that they most need to know. As to the 
science and practice of Domestic Economy, they are } 
far better instructed in Political Economy, or even 
in Navigation or Surveying, for these sciences are 
often a regular part of the course of study in our 
female institutions. 

“ And as to the knowledge that would qualify them 
to take charge of a young infant, the cat or the sheep 
would be altogether their superiors in the care of the 
young of their own species. And in regard to the 
still more arduous duty of training the mind of in- 
fancy and childhood, our highly-educated young 
ladies would be more wisely set to work in con- 
structing and regulating delicate chronometers, or 
in superintending the working of steam-engines, 
than in physical, intellectual, and moral education. 








op fe , : A 3 propriate and highest vocation of woman. 
“I will briefly illustrate the operation of secre all those states and cities in our country where edu- 


which is awarded to ® woman’s true profession. In cation prospers the most, it has flourished just exactly 


the most cultivated and influential class of society, } 
to live so as not to perform any family work, and to} ° 
be totally ignorant of both the science and practice } 
of Domestic Economy, is not only very general, but } 


, 
> 


most service to society by performing these labors, } 
Even the teachers } 
of young children, as the general rule, receive poorer } 


TABLE. 


3 “When this is true of the most cultivated class, 


; nothing better is to be expected of those less favored, 

except so far as necessity drives them to learn certain 

? things by practice which they would shun if fortune 
> would but elevate their social position. 

“Meantime, to acquire a little smattering of some 

} foreign tongue, or to learn to play a few tunes on 

; some instrument which soon are to be forgotten, is a 

; matter to which parents devote care, and effort, and 

large expense, and which children are trained to re- 


gard as the most creditable acquisitions of an educa. 


? 


n. 
“But the grand source of the heaviest wrong that 
} oppresses our sex is found in the fact that they are 
}so extensively cut off from honorable and remunera- 
tive employ in their professional vocation. This is 
owing in part to the disgrace which is attached to 
the performance of the most important services of 
the family, and in part to the fact that, to a wide 
> extent, men have usurped the most important de- 


} partment of woman’s profession, and thus she has 
} been driven to take up the relinquished employments 


? 


} of man. 
? 


“The training of the human mind in the years of 
infancy and childhood—this, it is claimed, is the ap- 
And ia 


in proportion to the extent in which men have for- 
eaken and women have been restored to this employ, 
“There are now more than two million children 
in this country without any schoole! There are pro- 
bably as many more in schools tuught by men, who 
eculd be far more appropriately employed in shops 
or mills, or other masculine pursuits. Were all these 
children placed in schools at the ordinary rate of 
apportionment of pupils to teachers, it would require 
two hundred thousand women to meet the demand, 
Where are these women? They are living in indo- 
lent ease, or they are toiling in shops and mills, or 
in some other employments, which yield a pittance 
scarcely sufficient to sustain life. I have no doubt 
that, in this country, there is that number of women 
already so far qualified, that a few weeks of addi- 
tional training would fit them to become teachers.” 


These are sound and practical views. There is 
but one way, indeed, to raise the social position of 
woman; and that is to provide for her avenues of 
honorable and remunerative employment, so as to 
render her independent. While women are com- 
pelled, as thousands are, to marry for a livelihood, 
the ideal of wedded felicity cannot be realized; but 
let women once be in a perfectly independent posi- 
tion, and then conventional marriages will cease, 
and wedlock be always a state of almost Eden blies. 
What we particularly admire in our new contributor, 
the author of “The Valley Farm,” is her just views 
of the wrongs of women, and of the remedies to be 
adopted; and in these respects there is a singular 
unanimity of opinion between her and Miss Beecher. 

It is a part of the plan of Miss Beecher to estab- 
lish, throughout the land, female colleges, which 
shall be the solar centres, as it were, of innumerable 
female schools. These colleges are to be entirely 
under the control of female professors. It is clear 
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that such institutions would soon fix the standard 
of female education, which, if Miss Beecher’s views 
should be followed, would be eminently compre- 
hensive and practical. Her remarks, quoted above, 
show how little she values the frivolous, or useless 
accomplishments usually taught in femaie academies. 
Three things, she maintains, should form the staple 
of a woman’s education: first, how to obtain and 
preserve health, second, the knowledge of domestic 
economy, and third, to become a competent educator 
for the young. It will be seen, at a glance, that, in 
these three things, is comprised every qualification 
necessary for either the married or unmarried. We 
sincerely believe that if all women were educated, 
in this way, it would not take many generations to 
remove every social inequality under which the sex 
labors, and to advance incalculably the civilization 
of mankind. 

Miss Beecher holds strictly to the Bible doctrine 
of the married relation. She says that the one who 
fornishes the purse, and man does this, should be 
the head of the family; and she adds that in a per- 
fect state of society, when women become truly in- 
dependent, no female need marry any man except 
he is her choice; that, in that case, she would, as it 
were, elect her head; and that there would be no 
more degradation, in that event, than in a citizen of 
the United States obeying the President whom he 
has helped to choose. In that better state of society 





“Tt is my full conviction that there is no real 
social evil to which woman is now subjected which 
is not fully in her power to remedy.” 

Is not this the true view of this great social ques- 
tion? Would husband ever oppress wife, or wife 
infringe on a husband’s rights, if both lived up to 
the Bible, and exercised Christian forbearance and 
love toward each other? 

We recommend all of our readers, who are inte- 
rested in the cause of womanhood, to procure Miss 
Beecher’s work and peruse it for themselves. It 
contains much to which we hate not had the space 
to allude, especially the narrative of her heroic efforts 
in the foundation of the Milwaukee Normal Institute, 
a female college on the plan advocated in her volume. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Travels in the United States. By Lady Emeline 
Wortley. 1vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The author of this volume is a daughter of one of the 
noblest houses in England. About two years ago 
she came to this country, and remained, we believe, 
until, last winter, travelling in New England, the 
Middle States, the West, Canada and Mexico. The 
prejudices with which she had been imbued gradually 
gave away as her observation enlarged; and the 
vainest American consequently cannot but be satis- 


‘ fied with the praises of the volume. Lady Wortley 


the man will respect the woman’s physical weakness, ‘ -ofuteg the charge that American society wants re- 


and her dependant condition, and will treat her more $ 


tenderly than if she was his equal in position or 
strength. Miss Beecher’s words are:— 


“Our friends, of the Woman’s Rights party, are 


contending that woman shall, in ad/ her claims and ; 


finement. The best specimens of it she considers 


< quite up to the best circles of England; while, in the 
s descending scale, the advantage is decidedly on the 


side of our country: thus a mechanic here is more 
refined than one abroad, a working-man superior to 


relations, be made the equal of man; and then they { one in England, and so on. The work will interest 
attack the Bible, as if its rules were opposed to the } every class of readers. 


welfare of our sex. Instead of this, the Bible says: 
‘Inasmuch as women are the weaker party, let them 


An Inquiry into the Cause of Natural Death, or 


not contend for the precedence in office, let them ; Death from Old Age. By Homer Bostwick, M.D. 1 


submit to man as the head. But, in return for this, 


let man treat them as if they were his superiors in { 


value and dignity, and protect their interests more 
carefully than his own.’ 


“ Neither men nor women, when talking and writing < 
on this subject, have fully recognized what are the ; 


$ benefit to the sex. 


‘ 


Bible rights of woman. They have both been so ear- 
nest to maintain man’s righs to govern, that they 
have not respected the correlative right of woman to 
be treated, in many respects, better than men. 

“And owing to this, some, like Mrs. Ellis for ex- 
ample, write and talk as if the great end and aim of 
Woman was to conform to the will and wishes of 
husbands, to soothe all their ill-humors, and to make 
the most of a bad bargain: and then, entirely neglect- 
ing to urge the correlative obligation of man, they 
recommend a course exactly calculated to make a 
man selfish and exacting! 

“The true attitude to be assumed by woman, not 
only in the domestic but in ail our social relations, 
is that of an intelligent, immortal being, whose in- 
terests and rights are every way equal in value to 
that of the other sex. And inasmuch as the control 
of these rights and interests are especially entrusted 
to man, with the physical power to maintain them, 
they are to be guarded by him with more exact and 
over-scrupulous attention than his own. And every 
Woman is to claim this, as the right which God has 
conferred upon her, and as decidedly as man claims 
his right to be obeyed. 








vol. New York: Stringer & Townsend.—The object 
of this work is to prove that mankind shorten their 


‘ lives by improper food; and, so far as we can judge, 


the author conclusively establishes his position. One 
of his discoveries, if discovery it is, will be of vast 
He asserts, for instance, that if 
women, during pregnancy, would live on a light diet, 
or one containing but little phosphate of lime, such 
as fruits, and many kinds of vegetables, they would 
suffer comparatively nothing in child-birth. There 
is a good deal of plausibility in the arguments he 
employs to establish this point; but, as we have not 
space, even to condense them, we advise every mar- 
ried female to procure the volume, and decide on 
them for herself. There is nothing, in any way, im- 
proper, either in the style, or matter of the book. 

English Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Charles D. Cleveland. 1 vol. Philada: E. C. & J. 
Biddle.—In this neat volume, we have a capital 
selection of English poetry, from the days of Mon- 
tague down to the present time. The work will be 
found exceedingly useful in academies, as well as of 
value for private reading. It is, indeed, one of the 
best compilations in the language. 
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Familiar Science; or, The Scientific Explanation 
of Common Things. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This 
is an American adaptation of the work of Dr. Brewer, 
in which many phenomena of nature are familiarly 
explained, in the form of question and answer. The 
editor, who is at the same time the publisher, is pecu- 
liarly competent for a task of this kind, and has con- 
ferred a lasting benefit on the public by his present 
undertaking. 

The Iilustrated Shakspeare. Nos. 45, 46, and 47. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Three numbers 
in one are here offered to the public, completing the 
sonnets and fugitive pieces of the immortal bard. 
The price of this treble number is but fifty cents. 
Again we advise all persons, who desire a superior 
copy of Shakspeare, to purchase this edition. 

Hymns for Schools. By Charles D. Cleveland. 1 
vol. Philada: E. C. & J. Biddle.—This is an ad- 
mirable collection of hymns, with appropriate selec- 
tions from Scripture, and tunes suited to the metres 
of the hymns: the whole designed for the use of 
schools. We recommend it to the consideration of 
teachers. The present is the second edition. 

History of the Empress Josephine. By J. 8. C. 
Abbott. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The usual felicity of style, which distinguishes Mr. 
Abbott, characterizes this little work. It is the last 
of the French Historical Series written by the author. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

Fie. 1—A Brivat Dress or Brocapge Sarin, 
skirt long and full. Corsage open in front, with a 
fall of lace extending from the point around the 
neck. Chemisette of rich Brussels lace. The cor- 
sage is finished by a basquine or ruffle of very wide 
rich lace. Sleeves demi-long, trimmed with two 
rows of lace. Head-dress,a superb veil and a demi- 
wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fie. u.—Watking Dress or Mazaniwne Buive 
Sirk, Ricuty Corpep.—Skirt trimmed with three 
flounces, waved and edged with quillings of rib- 
bon. Corsage high, but open in front, trimmed 
with quilled ribbon, which also extends around the 
basque. Sleeves very long, and loose at the hand, 
trimmed on the lower part with a quilling of ribbon. 
Loose white under-sleeve. Bonnet of white silk, 
with an open work edge. 

Genera Remarxs.—Among the novelties in silk 
manufacture are some very pretty chene silks suitable 
for autumn costume. They are made in the dress 
piece, the flounces being edged with a pattern dif- 
ferent from that on the other portion of the dress; 
for instance, if the pattern of the dress be sprig or 
bouquets, that of the flounces may be a wreath of 
the same flowers. The front breadth of the dress is 


also frequently ornamented with a richer pattern 
than the other breadths, the pattern on the front 
breadth usually consisting of wreaths of flowers 
arranged in the tablier style, i.e., wide at the lower 
part and narrow at the top, where they reach to the 
waist. Among the most elegant of these chene silks 
we may mention those having a ground of Mazarine 





blue, or maroon sprigged with bouquets of roses, the 
flounces being edged with a wreath of the same, 
Plain glace and checked silk will also be worn in 
autumn costume. We have observed some splendid 
specimens of the richer kinds of silk. Gros de Tours 
with white grounds are embroidered in almost every 
color, the designs being bouquets of honeysuckles, 
poppies, roses, or other flowers. The favorite colors 
for the new Italian taffeties are dark green, fawn, and 
a rich, bright mulberry color. Some are figured with 
arabesque ‘designs in tints, forming a tasteful contrast 
with the color of the ground. 

It is rather early yet for de laines, cashmeres, &c., 
but next month we hope to have something new for 
our readers. 

The sort of small pardessus called a canezou is 
very fashionable. In form it resembles a spencer, 
and is usually worn with a colored skirt either of 
silk or barege. A eanezou may be made simply of 
clear white muslin, and trimmed with frills of muslin 
edged with needlework; or it may be made of worked 
muslin, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The 
sleeves may be either confined at the wrists or loose 
at the ends. Instead of the basque in the style of 
the pardessus, it should be finished round the waist 
merely by a fall of lace or needlework. 

A style of chemisette, very fashionable at present, 
has the front ornamented with rows of narrow lace, 
separated by rows of lace insertion. If a collar be 
worn with this style of chemisette, it should be 
formed of lace insertion, with one or more rows of 
narrow lace. 

The under-sleeves should correspond as nearly as 
possible, in style and pattern, with the collar and 
chemisette with which they are intended to be worn, 
This rule should be observed whether the under- 
sleeves be open or close at the ends. We may men- 
tion that open sleeves should be reserved exclusively 
for evening dress, or at least confined to indoor wear. 

A lady cannot be well dressed, though her robe be 
of the costliest silk, and made to fit in perfection, 
unless her collar, chemisette, sleeves, &c., harmonize 
in richness or in simplicity with the style of costume 
with which they happen to be worn. It is in atten- 
tion to these details that real elegance consists. 

Bornets of crinoline are fashionable. We have 
observed one composed of black and white crinoline, 
trimmed on one side with a bouquet of rose colored 
poppies having a black centre. The cape was of 
broad ribbon, with a running pattern in pink, black, 
and white, the same being used for the strings. The 
bonnet was lined with pink tulle puffed, and the in- 
side trimming formed of puffs of tulle, intermingled 
with half-blown buds of the poppy. 

Another bonnet of fancy straw, has the crown 
covered with a deep purple silk, shaped like a half- 
handkerchief, and edged with a lace about three 
inches broad. The only trimming was side strings. 

Mantetets of black lace, lined with crape of some 
bright tint, are much worn in Paris at this season. 
Lilac, blue, orange, and green are favorite colors for 
the lining. They are frequently trimmed with three 
rows of black lace, each headed by a plaiting of rib- 
bon of the same color as the lining. 
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